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"Bear Quit and Left’ 
Bare Engineer Licks 


Bear 


Everybody knows that the Engineers are 
ough. They work or fight with equal facility. 

But for eighten-carat, diamond-mounted, plat- 
mum-trimmed toughness, we respectfully nomi- 
ate Sgt. Frank H. Carpenter, a Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee boy, now “somewhere along the Alaskan 
Highway.” For Sergeant Carpenter, naked and 
vith only his fists are weapons, beat off the at- 
ck of a full-grown grizzly bear and put the bear 
0 rout. 


The sergeant did not escape unscathed. He was 
tten and clawed about the chest and front of 
ody, but, as the telegram announcing the battle 
tated: ‘NOT ON THE BACK.” 


The story, as it appears in The Maintenance 
Inginer, published by the Supply Division Office 
pf the Chief of Engineers, originated in a tele- 
ram to the Chief from the commander of the 
rgeant’s outfit. 


agSergeant Carpenter, it appears decided to go 

a swim in a small river near his headquarters 
n the Alaskan Highway. While he was enjoying 
himself, a grizzly bear came out of the woods 
ind attacked him. The sergeant fought back 
nd hit the bear at least thirty times on the 
hout, until the grizzly, tired of attempting to 
vercome this touch American, turned tail and 
bd. e sergeant was not seriously injured. 

The telegram announcing the battle, with only 
wo deletions, the name of the sergeant’s outfit 
and the exact location, follows: 


FT. ST. JOHN, B. C. 

CHIEF OF ENGINEERS US A 
BERGEANT FRANK R CARPENTER COM- 
ANY (deleted) OF COL (deleted)’S OUTFIT 
WHILE NAKED AND BATHING IN SMALL 
MIVER ATTACKED BY LARGE GRIZZLY 
BEAR STOP BADLY SCRATCHED AND BIT- 

N ON CHEST AND FRONT OF BODY BUT 
NOT DANGEROUSLY INJURED STOP HIT 


Barehanded! 





BEAR ON SNOUT AT LEAST THIRTY TIMES 
WITH FISTS STOP BEAR QUIT AND LEFT 


STOP SEVERAL WITNESSES STOP 
. SIGNED (deleted) 


There have been other stories of a man versus 
grizzly but in every instance the man had the 


protection of clothing and at least a knife. 


Sergeant Carpenter’s feat puts him in a class | 


by himself. 


(It is understood that, following the 7 
the Bears’ Protective Association, composed of 
all bears in that section, held a meeting and 
decided to picket the Engineers as “unfair to 


Grizzlies.” ) 














The Bare Idea 


lt’s up on the Alaskan road, a river cool 
and clear, 

And Sergeant Frank H. Carpenter, a 
Combat Engineer, 

Was standing on its grassy bank, a figure 
filled with vim, 

Said he, “The water looks so good, 1 think 


I'll take a swim.” 


No sooner said than done, his clothes were 
hung upon a tree, 

And Carpenter, in birthday 
splashing round with glee; 

And wishing for companions who this 
novel treat might share— 

When all at once, from out the woods, 
loomed up a grizzly bear. 


suit, was 


The grizzly seemed to think the sergeant 
had no business there, 
And few folks care to tangle with a full 


grown grissly bear; 
The bear attacked—the 
this unequal bout 
Just doubled up his fists and smashed the 
bear upon the snout. 


sergeant, facing 


The battle raged, the bear pressed in, his 
claws set for attack, 

And Carpenter was wounded sore, but 
NOT UPON HIS BACK; 

The sergeant kept on hitting till the griz- 
sly’s nose turned red, 

Till the bear gave up the struggle, turned 
his tail and finally fled. 


Now the other forces fighting for bewhis- 
kered Uncle Sam 

Can brag about their toughness, Engineers 
don’t give a damn; 

For they know that when the cards are 
down and witnesses are there, 

None but a Combat Engineer could lick 
a grizzly bear. 
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- iteibed-influenza epidemic like that of 


All military personnel, officers as well as enlisted men, will 
be on a pay-as-you-go basis for personal purchases at Army posts, 
camps and stations throughout the continental United States, except 
Alaska, beginning November 1. 

This action was taken as a result of the successful operation 
of an experimental plan for enlisted men which has been in trial 
since August 1 at Fort Bragg, N. C. 

At commissaries, post exchanges, theaters, and company-owned 
or company-operated activities such as barber shops, tailor shops, 
etc., all purchases will be for cash, or for coupons bought and paid 
for in advance. Company collection sheets, which have imposed com- 
plicated administrative burdens upon officers whose time was needed 
for military duties, will be discontinued. 

Outside the continental limits of the United States, the question 
of whether credit may be extended will be a matter for the decision 
of commanding officers. 

In addition to the military advantages derived from the pay- 
as-you-go plan, it is designed to further the President’s program 
for reduction of credit buying. It is believed also that the pay-as- 
you-go policy will inculcate the habits of thrift in the soldier. 


Army Death Rate 
History s Lowest 


The United States Army in training in this country is in better 
health than ever before during wartime, the War Department 
announced Thursday. Admissions to hospitals and confinement to 
quarters for all causes currently are fewer than at this time last 
year when the Army’s physical well being was considered excellent. 
On the basis of figures to date it is anticipated that the general 
admission rate will be approximately 10 per cent lower in 1942 
than in 1941. © mene 


Thus far in 1942 there has been no | an average of 18 days or less from 














duty. > 


early last year. Incidence of disease Throughout 1941 and thus far In 


shows a marked recession. Even the 
common ills, such as colds, sore 
throat and measles, are down to as 
low a level as reasonably can be ex- 
pected. 

Venereal disease is substantially 
less than during the World War, 
with the syphilis rate now lowest in 
Army history. The total venereal 
disease rate, on an annual basis, was 
40.5 per 1,000 men in 1941, and 38 


per 1,000 men for the first six months 
of 1942, including cases arising in 
newly inducted soldiers where the in- 
| fection actually was acquired in civil 
| life. This means that about 19 new 
|infections occurred among every 
1,000 men during the first half of 





1942 the death rate has been the low- 
est in Army history. During this 
period from one-half to two-thirds 
of the deaths resulted from external 
causes such as traffic accidents. Over- 
seas forces and battle casualties are 
excluded. 


‘Double OCS Classes 
In Med Administration 


In its program to relieve Medical, 
Dental and Veterinary Corps officers 
from administrative work for pro- 
fessional duties, the War Department 
says it will double the capacity of 
the Medical Administrative Corps 
Officer Candidate School at Camp 











| this year. Soldiers thus infected lose | Barkeley, Tex. . 
| 
| 


Gun Aimed at Plane, 


Fired—No One Hurt 


Anti-aircraft trainees may soon be aiming guns bearing live 
shells at real planes—and sending lethal explosives screaming and 
bursting into the air as they fire. But don’t worry, no one will 


| be hurt, 


The gun sights will be trained on 
the plane but the gun will fire in a 
different direction, preferably a full 
| 180 degrees in the opposite direction 
| but at the same height as the plane. 

This is part of a new training 
|method invented and patented last 
week by James C. Karnes of Buffalo, 
'N. Y¥., who has assigned all rights 





Sniffing Soldiers Soon to Sme Il ‘Gas’ 
iin Preparation for Genuine Article 


NORMAN, Okla.—Soldiers soon may be sniffing pretty odors— 

nd some not so pretty—as they learn to distinguish the smells 
various deadly gases used’ in war. But all their sniffing will be 
One in perfect safety for Dr. Ralph Bienfang, University of Okla- |half-burned coal makes the practice scent. 
oma chemist, has devised substitutes that smell like poison gases | 


| 


it are harmless. 


At the request of the Army, Dr. Bienfang has imitated six 
ts. Mustard gas smell is created by the use of synthetic oil of 


Lewisite 
together. 


is synthesized from a dozen 


trade chemicals mixed 


Dr. Bienfang, who can recognize more than 1,000 odors, had an 


|easy time with Adamsite which smells like coal smoke. Ordinary 


Chloracetophenone, a gas that causes tears and headaches, 





| 
| 


smells like apple blossoms and is imitated by mixing various trade | 


scents. 


Phosgene smells like musty hay or green corn and caused 
|a lot of trouble before a substitute was found. 
Adding chloroform proved to be the final step in creating an 


stard on activated carbon. The attractive geranium scent of | imitation of cholopicrin which has an odor like fly paper and anise. | 


/ 


to his invention to the government 
without asking any royalties. 

In order to record “hits” and 
“misses”, a double-lensed telescope 
is used. One lens is directed at the 
plane, the other at a spot 180 de- 
grees from the plane. This is the 
place where the shell should burst. 
If it does, the observer will see it 
“hit” the target plane. 

For determining near misses, regu- 
lar cross bars are placed on the 
telescope for sighting. If the burst 
doesn’t appear in the field of vision 
at all then the gunner has made a 
bad miss. 

A camera can also be attached to 
the device to make a permanent rec- 
ord for study. 

One advantage claimed for the new 
}method over previous training sys- 
ltod is that it permits the plane 


to dodge and perform acrobats just 
as 





under regular battle condiions. 





Copies of the Army Times 
are made available to all 
Army hospitals through the 
American Red Cross. 
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THE FOUR FREEDOMS: You Are Not Muzzled Here 


Freedom of Speech 


Following is the second installment of the text of 
the pamphlet issued by Elmer Davis, head of Office 
of War Information, during the anniversary week 
of the signing of the Atlantic Charter. The pamphlet 
clarifies the essential freedoms for which the United 
Nations are at war. 


To live free a man must speak openly: gag him and he 
becomes either servile or full of cankers. Free government 
is then the most realistic kind of government for it not only 
assumes that a man has something on his mind, but concedes 
his right to say it. It permits him to talk—not without fear 
of contradicition, but without fear of punishment. 

There can be no people’s rule unless there is talk. Men, 
it turns out, breathe through their minds as well as through 
their lungs, and there must be a circulation of ideas as 
well as of air. Since nothing is likely to be more distasteful 
to a man than the opinion of someone who disagrees with 
him, it does the race credit that it has so stubbornly defended 
the principle of free speech. But if a man knows anything 
at all, he knows that that principle is fundamental in self- 
government, the whole purpose of which is to reflect and 
affirm the will of the people. 

In America, free speech and a free press were the first 
things the minds of the people turned to after the fashioning 
of the Constitution. Far-sighted men, in those early days, 
readily understood that some sort of protection was neces- 
sary. Thus when the first amendment to the Constitution 
was drawn (part of what the world now knows as the Bill 
of Rights), it prohibited the Congress from making any law 
which might abridge the freedom of speech or of the press, 
or the right of the people peaceably to assemble and to 
petition the Government for a redress of their grievances. 

In the Nazi state, freedom of speech and expression have 
been discarded—not for temporary military expediency, but 
as a principle-of life. Being contemptuous of the individual, 
and secretly suspicious of him, the German leader has de- 
prived him of his voice. Ideas are what tyrants most fear. 
To set up a despotic state, the first step is to get rid of the 
talkers—the talkers in schools, the talkers in forums, the 
talkers in political rallies and in trade union meetings, the 
talkers on the radio and in the newsreels, and in the barber 
shops and village garages. Talk does not fit the Nazi and 
the Fascist scheme, where all ideas are, by the very nature 
of the political structure, the property of one man. 

Talk is death to tyranny, for it can easily clarify a politi- 
cal position which the ruler may prefer to becloud, and it 
can expose injustices which he may choose to obscure. 

Our Bill of Rights specifically mentioned the press. Today 
the press is one of many forms of utterance. Talk and ideas 
flow in ever-increasing torrents, through books, magazines, 


schools, the radio, the motion picture. 
created a whole new language of its own. 

All these new forms are safeguarded with the ancient 
guaranties, but the essential danger of not being allowed 
to speak freely remains. Today the privilege is challenged 
more gravely than ever before; in the countries dominated 
by the Axis books are burned, universities are shut down, 
men are put to death for listening to a radio broadcast. 
Hitler’s New Order seeks to prove that unity and efficiency 
are achieved most readily among people who are prevented 
from reading, thinking, talking, debating. This new anes- 
thesia is a subtle drug. Under this quick influence men sleep 
a strange sleep. 

The right to speak, the right to hear, the right of access 
to information carry with them certain responsibilities. Cer- 
tain favorable conditions are necessary before freedom of 
speech acquires validity. 

The first condition is that the individual have something 
to say. Literacy is a prerequisite of free speech, and gives 
it point. Denied education, denied information, suppressed 
or enslaved, people grow sluggish; their opinions are hardly 
worth the high privilege of release. Similarly, those who 
live in terror or in destitution, even though no specific 
control is placed upon their speech, are as good as gagged. 

Another condition necessary for free speech is that the 
people have access to the means of uttering it—to news- 
papers, to the radio, the public forum. When power or capi- 
tal are concentrated, when the press is too closely the prop- 
erty of narrow interests, then freedom suffers. There is no 


The camera has 


freedom, either unless facts are within reach, unless inf 
mation is made available. And a final condition of f 
speech is that there be no penalties attached to the spre 
of information and to the expression of opinion, whet 
those penalties be applied by the Government or by 
private interests whatsoever. 

The operation of a free press and the free express! 
of opinion are far from absolute rights. The laws of li 
and slander set limits on-what men may say of other m 
The exigency of war sets limits on what information m 
be given out, lest it give aid and comfort to the enemy. Ge 
taste sets limits on all speech, 

Freedom of speech, Justice Holmes has warned, does 1 
grant the right to shout fire in a crowded theatre. Wh 
ideas become overt acts against peace and order, then 
Government presumes to interfere with free speech. 
burden of proof, however, is upon those who would rest 
speech—the danger must be not some vague danger }b 
real and immediate. 

We are not so much concerned with these inevitah 


limitations to free speech as with the delight at the pring 


ple in society and how greatly it has strengthened 

spirit, how steadily it has enlarged his culture and his wo 
We in America know what the privilege is because we h 
lived with it for a century and a half. Talk founded 
Union, nurtured it, and preserved it. The dissenter, 


disbeliever, the crack-pot, the reformer, those who woul 
pull down as well as build up—all dre free to have their say 


Talk is our daily fare—the white-bosomed lecturer reg 


ing the Tuesday Ladies’ Club, the prisoner at the bar test 


fying in his own behalf, the editorial writer complai 
of civic abuses, the actor declaiming behind the footlig’ 
the movie star speaking on the screen, the librarian 
pensing the accumulated talk of ages, the professor hold 
forth to his students, the debating society, the meeting 
the aldermen, the minister in the pulpit, the traveler in ti 
smoking car, the soap-box orator with his flag and his bun¢ 
of epigrams, the opinions of the solemn magistrate and 
opinions of the animated mouse—words, ideas, in a nev 
ending stream, from the enduring wisdom of the great 
the good to the puniest thought troubling the feeblest bre 
All are listened to, all add up to something and we call 
the rule of the people, the people who are free to say 
words. 


The United States fights to preserve this heritage, whi¢ 


is the very essence of the Four Freedoms. How, unless the 
is freedom of speech, can freedom of religion or freedom fro 
want or freedom from fear be realized? The enemies 
all liberty flourish and grow strong in the dark of enforo 
silence. 
For the right to be articulate the inarticulate air 

climbs to his fabulous battleground. For this fight the gri 
lipped soldier; the close-mouthed sailor; the marine. { 


(To be continued.) 
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Claim Champ Officers Team 


SCOTT FIELD, Ill. — Scott Field, radio university of the Army 
Air Forces, produces the champion radio operators and mechanics 
in the world. There’s no doubt of that. Ask the Axis. 

Scott Field also claims to have produced the champion officer 


bal 


not limited to softball. He was a star | *: 
athlete at the University of Wiscon- |‘ 
sin in his collegiate days, and today 
is among the top bowlers, and is the 





softball team of the armed services. 


best horseman at Scott Field. 


There’s no doubt of that, either, the 
Scott Fielders say. Ask opponent 
softballers, who have fallen repeat- 
edly to the dipsy-doodle of its pitch- 
er, Wolcott P. Hayes, and the re- 
sounding base hits of his officer 
mates of Scott Field’s Headquarters 
team. 

Colonel Hayes, currently riding the 
crest of a 12-game winning streak, 
is mopping up on every softball 
team at Scott Field, winning three 
officer league championships this 
summer. Recent conquest of the 
Scottsmen was an 8-3 victory over 
Chanute Field (Ill.) officers. 

Statistics Tell Story 


Take a quick glance at these statis- 
tics, and you'll realize the power of 


time after the day’s work js com- 
plete to drub any and al] comers. 
In compiling 23 wins in its 24 games 
this season, Colonel Hayes’ club has 
averaged 15 runs per game, allowing 
its adversaries a three-run average. 

The colonel’s favorite pitch is a 
dipsy doodle curve, a slow pitch 
which rarely finds its way propelled 
to any of the Headquarters’ outfield- 
ers. Assisting Colonel Hayes on the 
mound is Maj. Harold A. Voorhees, 
nine letterman at Kalamazoo Col- 
lege (Mich.), and former prep ath- 
letic coach. Major Voorhees’ special- 
ty is a fast ball. Between the two 
hurlers, no team has found the range 
against the Scott Field team this 
season, ; , 


these amazing softballers, who take 





Colone) Hayes’ athletic prowess is 





Send Army Times to 
The Folks Back Home! 


It will take only a minute to fill out the coupon be- 
low. The cost is only One Buck—One Dollar for a 
Six Months Subscription at any address in the United 
States. 

From now until the end of the year, August to Janu- 
ary, inclusive, each week ARMY TIMES will bring 
the home folks news of the Army everywhere. Each 
issue packed full of stories and features everyone 
wants to réad. Take time out now—to send in your 
back home subscription! 





ARMY TIMES .- 


Daily News Building, Washington, D. C. 
Enclosed is One Dollar for Six Months Subscription. 


Mail to. 
Address 
City 
Name 
Address 
City. 
My address is 


Enclose $1.00 for each subscription. Gift card will be sent and 
subscription started with next issue. You can also subscribe 
at the same rate to receive your own copy of ARMY TIMES 




















Siate. 














Plenty of Athletes 


The supporting cast features a | 


roster of ex-college athletes. First 
baseman jis Lt. George I. Ruehle, 
former University of Michigan base- 
ball and tennis star. At second base 
is Lt. Wilbur (“Wib”) Henry, whom 
many will recall as the University of 
Illinois’ most recent nine-letterman. 
Lt. Arthur Brandstatter, Michigan 
State footballer, holds down the 
shortstop position with Lt. Col. Al- 
bert T. Wilson, former West Point 
athlete, at third. 


The outfield includes Capt. Egbert 
B. Green of Knox College; Capt. 
Roy J. Boomer, University of Day- 
ton; Capt. Addison C. Ford, Missis- 
sippi State College; Lt. Warren L. 
Evenson, La Crosse Teachers’ Col- 
lege; Lt. William H. Steiner and Lt. 
Clifford K. Jaffe of Northwestern 
University. 

Target for Colonel Hayes’ dipsy- 
doodle and Maj. Voorhees’ fast ball 
is 220-pound Lt. John J. Wirtz, 





THE ARMY'S FAVORITE 
“ SHINE! 


GRIFFIN—the shoe polish 
that has been standard in the 
Army for over half a century.<z 
the shoe polish that outsells all 
other brands combined at post 
exchanges by more than two to 
one.;.is the shoe polish for you! 


GRIFFIN ABC 
SHOE POLISH 
Recolors and polishes 
to a high shine in one 
operation. In the easy- 
opening tin...all pop- 

ular colors. 


Pitcher Hayes 





catcher, 





tackle at the University of Dayton. 
Before being called into the service 
he coached in Ohio prep circles. 


who was an All-Buckeye 


ze; a 


The Service Shine Since 1890 














Non-Coms Are Young 

BOCA RATON FIELD, Fla.—Wear- 
ing the official khaki uniform of the 
Army Air Forces with all the pride 
of an American soldier, are the three 
young mascots at Boca Raton Field, 
Army Air Force technical school. 
Two of them are wearing the stripes 
of sergeant and one a corporal. 

When there are little odd jobs to 
be done and errands to be run, the 
mascots are “Johnny on the spot.” 
They know most of the Army regu- 
Jations and even stand Retreat with 
their outfits. 

Ray Dehon Jr., 11, who has been 
a “sergeant” for one month, has 
lived in Boca Raton for three years. 
When asked how he could fill his 
position and still go to school, “Ser- 
geant” Dehon answered: “Oh, I can 
do it—don’t you worry.” He hasn't 
decided what he will do when he 
grows up and adds, “I have a long 
time ahead of me.” But he does know 
that it has taken him four months 
to get his sergeant stripes, and he 
intends to keep them. “Sergeant” 
Dehon is mascot for the Medical 
Detachment. 

“Sergeant” Billy Gaskin, 12, has 
been in the “service” for two months 
—just long enough to believe that 
he prefers the Army Air Forces to 
attending schoo). He_is mascot for 
the baseba/ ‘team. 


BASEBALL’S HALL OF FAME 


Twenty-seven of the greatest names in 
the history of the national pastime are 
inscribed in the Hall of Fame, at the 
baseball shrine at Cooperstown. N. Y. 
Our Washington Service 
booklet. “BASEBALL'S IMMORTALS.” 
gives their biographies and relates 
their achievements. It also tells how 
the honor rolf is chosen, and contains 
additional imformation which will in- 
terest all baseball fans. Clip the 
coupon and mail it together with fifteen 
cents, carefully wrapped. and your 
copy will be seni to you promptly. 
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Clip the C 


» 


THE ARMY TIMES, 
WASHINGTON SERVICE BUREAU, Dept. 202, 


THIRTEENTH ST., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


" I enclose fifteen cents for my copy of “BASEBALL'S IMMORTALS.” 
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Army Clinics Fight 
Allergies In South 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.— Maj. L. J. Halpin, chief of the allergy 
division of the Medical branch of the Fourth Service Command, 
Atlanta, last week visited the station hospital at Camp Stewart to 
study the results of treatment of 40 to 50 patients every week in 
‘the allergy clinic. 


Carefully analyzing the results of 





"I7ank Destroyer Song 
‘Guay Rival ‘Armentiers’ 


CAMP SWIFT, Tex.—That wailing melody with the distinct 
pitch of swing that has been heard in the 612th Tank Destroyer 
y raining area isn’t a “Mammy” song, and it isn’t anything about 
purs that jingle and jangle, either—it’s Col. W. A. Hedden’s Tank 
Busters giving out with the 612th’s official song, authored by none 
er than the colonel himself, and sung to the tune of the time- 
pnored classic, “She’ll Be Coming ’Round the Mountain.” 

—@ The original version includes five 
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Soldiers Dance 
n Blackout 


CAMP CLAIBORNE, La.—A power 
akdown this week darkened Camp 
Maiborne’s huge field house during 
dance for the enlisted men of the 
fist Glider Infantry, 101st Airborne 
Division, but the band played on and 
e dancers danced on. 

About 300 ladies and some 850 sol- 
res were in the building when it 
ent dark and remained so for more 
an a half hour. However, enough 
ight to keep the field house from be- 
g pitch black was provided by the 
headlights of Army trucks, which 
re driven to the open doors of the 
IL. 

The impromptu “blackout” was 
ne of the surprises of a full even- 
ing.” Gen. William C. Lee, command- 
pat ing general of the 101st Airborne Di- 
jon of which the 401st Glider In- 
lantry is a part, attended the dance, 
is first appearance before a large 
roup of the enlisted men of his 
ommand. Lt. Col. Joseph H. Har- 
r, commanding the 40l1st, and his 
fe were present, as were several 
her key officers of the regiment 
nd division. 


o Fires in 16 Months 
s Mamp Stewart Record 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—No fires 
in the cantonment area in more than 
months — that’s the remarkable 
ord of this antiaircraft training 
nter. 

Post Fire Chief W. J. Duke an- 
ounced that, except for occasional 
rush fires on the huge antiaircraft 
ge, his 38-man staff has not an- 
ered a call since April, 1941. 
Alertness of guards and weekly 
spections of the entire cantonment 
a are responsible for this record, 
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hief Due said. 


stanzas—that is, the official version 
penned by the Tank Busters’ com- 
manding officer. But already verses 
have been added until it gives prom- 
ise of having eventually as many 
verses on the unexpurgated side as 
the famous “Mademoiselle from Ar- 
mentiers.” 


Here’s the official version of Colo- 
nel Hedden’s Opus de Guerre: 
I 


Oh the Tanks are awful monsters 
when they come, 

Oh the Tanks are awful monsters 
when they come, 

Oh the Tanks are awful monsters, 
till they meet with Tank De- 
stroyers, 

Then they'll lose their fire and 
thunder when they come. 

II 

They'll be spouting lead and bullets 
when they come, 

They'll be spouting lead and bullets 
when they come, 

They'll be spouting lead and bullets 
but we'll jump right down their 
gullets, 

And they won’t be very mighty when 
they come. 


I 

They'll be breathing fire and thunder 
when they come, 

They'll be breathing fire and thunder 
when they come, 

But we'll drown out all their thunder 
and our guns will put them 
under, 

They'll be harmless old Jaloppies 
when they're gone. 

IV 


They'll be roaring like the devil 
when they come, 

They'll be roaring like the devit 
when they come, 

They'll be roaring like the devil 
till they meet us on the level, 
Then they’ll run like hell for leather 
when they come, 

Vv 


Oh, the war will soon be over when 
we come, 

Oh, the war will soon be over when 
we come, 

Oh, the war will soon be over and 
we'll all come back to clover, 
And the tanks will all be junk heaps 

when we're gone. 





DORIS Graye sings regularly 
at the USO club on Shore 
Road in Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
plans soon to make record- 
ings for service men present 
so they can send them home 
to their folks. The club is op- 
erated by the National Catho- 
lic Community Service. 





| 
No Slow-up | this clinic and other similar clinics 


At Seattle 


SEATTLE, Wash.—There’ll be no 
shortage or delay in supplies issued 
to posts supplied by the Quartermas- 
ter Depot here although school bells 
are ringing for many of the civilians 
who have been working there during 
the summer. 


Cooperation between the officers of 
the Depot and school and university 
officials whereby high school and 
university officials whereby high 
school and university students may 
continue their higher education and 
still work part-time at the post. 

Under the plan, suggested by Lt. 
Robert A. Andrews and endorsed by 
school and college authorities, high 
school students are offered an after- 
noon shift from 2 to 6; university 
students, from 6 to 10. 





‘Proud Day for Dad 


Pinning Wings on Son 


KELLY FIELD, Tex.—Two officers 
of the Bechtold family of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., played important roles 
in graduation ceremonies here re- 
cently. Lt. Col. Wilbur C. Bechtold, 
commanding officer of Fort Brady at 
Sault Ste. Marie, who was the prin- 
cipa’ speaker at the graduation, later 
pinned the wings of a fighting pilot 
on his son, Lt. Wilbur C. Bechtold 
Jr., a member of the graduating class. 





CAMP POLK, La.—In recognition 
of heroism and courage displayed in 
rescuing an Air Corps officer-pilot 
from almost certain death in a burn- 
ing airplane, 1st Sgt. E. L. Swope 
of Co. C, 41st Armored Regiment, 
11th Armored Division, is being rec- 





ommended for the Soldier’s Medal by 
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lish 
the FORT HANCOCK, N. J.—His name 
ye Pyt. Mike Yaninski, Army of the 
‘all United States, and he never thought 
@ day would come when he’d bless 
pa guy who invented the bicycle. 
oo Mike is what is known as an “Old 
youl oldier,” not old in point of years— 


e's only 37—but rather in years of 


ce. 
With the exception of a 20-day pe- 
od in 1927, he has been in the 
United States Army for 18 years. 
He enlisted in 1924 and served in 


Panama, the Philippines, China and 
Hawaii (or “Wahoo” as he calls it). 
Leg Fractured 
It was late in 1940 that Mike, 
while still classified as physically fit 
for combat with his Coast Artillery 
unit, was involved in an accident 
that fractured his right leg. The leg 
failed to knit properly, and Mike 
underwent an operation in April, 

1941. 
Still the leg troubled him and in 
the spring of 1942, a sad Mike Ya- 

















Barkeley | 
Pillbox 


SOOT UA ULLAL UU LA 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—There’s 
ma lot of talk about the high 
horale among the fellows sleeping 
tents and listening to mosquitoes 
0 into power dives. But one boy in 
ompany D, 55th Bn., MRTC, who 
ps in the hutments, really had to 
ve plenty of it. After climbing 
hto bed the other night, he felt 
ething in bed with him. When 
looked under the clothes he dis- 
red that his visitor was a Black 
‘idow spider! Further investigation 
howed a whole nest of Black Wid- 

and a flock of eggs. Everyone 
the hutment looks under the 
Meets every night now before he 
to bed. 





Up on “Barkeley Heights” the 
cently installed section of MRTO 
is rather remote from the 
of civilization, a serious-mind- 
enlisted man left 2nd Lt. Chee- 
H. Newhall of the 64th Bn., in 
slightly startled state. “Sir,” 
the trainee on this particular 
» “I wish permission to go down 
Camp Barkeley.” 


TALS.” 





area PH ERLY QUIZ 

Th an effort to keep the trainees 
ane encnen sent MRTC in touch with “the outer 
a i,” officers of the 57th Bn. are 


a current events quiz pro- 
every Saturday morning. Un- 


lingsworth, who plays the part of 
Dr. IQ, trainees participate in the 
program, which is based on facts 
and figures of everyday happeninggs. 
Every company selects some member 
as its representative who in turn 
draws a question from the “hat.” 
The trainee is asked the question by 
Lieutenant Hollingsworth, and is 
judged by battalion officers. 





TAXICAB ARMY 


Going on bivouac in a_ taxicab 
sounds pretty much like a Hollywood 
gag, but it was the experience of 
1st Sgt. T. K. Raddle, Co. B, 5ist Bn., 
MRTC, one day last week. 

With his full field pack, Raddle 
started out behind his man, intend- 
ing to catch up with them in a few 
minutes. Before he caught up, he 
suddently discovered he had over- 
looked donning his leggings. Return- 
ing to his quarters, he put them on. 
By this time, of course, the company 
was well on its way. 

Equal to the situation, Raddle 
heailed a passing taxi and rode in 
pursuit. He caught up with them 
about two and one-half miles down 
the road. The “top-kick” jumped out 
of the cab, paid his fare, and then 
proceeded to lead his company down 
the road. 





The total value of bonds sold in 
MRTC since the drive was opened in 
April have a maturity value of $879,- 
600, it was announced this week by 
Brig. Gen. Roy C. Heflebower, MRTC 
commandant’s office. The figures in- 
clude all bonds sold in the center to 
officers, cadre, and trainees. Trainees 
in the 57th Bn. led all other with a 
perfect mark of 100 per cent partici- 
pation. Maturity value of bonds sold 





the direction of Lt. James Hol- 








in’the battalion is $100,500. 


ike’s Back—Thanking Bicycles 


ninski was declared unfit for active 
service. He then applied for the 
Army Cooks and Bakers School at 
Fort Jay. 

When he concluded the course, he 
returned to Hancock and was trans- 
ferred from his Coast Artillery out- 
fit to detached service as a cook. 

The leg, however, continued to act 
up, so Mike was made janitor at 
one of the post theatres. In connec- 
tion with his new job he made fre- 
quent use of a bicycle. 


Notices Improvement 

As the weeks passed, Mike began 
to notice an improvement in the 
condition of his leg—an improvement 
which undoubtedly stemmed from 
the pedaling exercise. 

Mike’s forlorn hopes began to rise. 
He made more and more frequent 
use of the bike, and more and more 
the leg improved. 

Finally, Mike Yaninski went to 
his commanding officer and asked 
for a new physical examination, 

The request was granted, and to- 
day Mike Yaninski is back with his 
old outfit in the Coast Artillery, and 
his physical record now treads: “Fit 
for active combat duty.” 

And, if there’s any way he can fit 
a Coast Artillery gun to a bicycle, 
Mike will dot it. 


Sergeant Cited for Saving 
Life of Crashed Air Pilot 


Maj. Gen. Edward H. Brooks, com- 
manding general of the 11th Armored 
Division. 


The plane, with Lt. Philip G. Cook, 
pilot, and Pvt. Wiliam M. Parker 
aboard, crashed about 10:30 p.m. Sun- 
day, Aug. 16, near the DeRidder (La.) 
Air Base and about 1000 feet from the 
house of Thomas O’Farrel in which 
Sergeant Swope lives. O’Farrel and 
Sergeant Swope both dressed hur- 
riedly and ran to the scene of the 
crash. Sergeant Swope, who arrived 
first, saw that the plane was afire 
and the pilot wedged into his seat 
between the twisted fuselage. 

Beating out the flames with his 
bare hands and tearing the burning 
cloth away from around the cockpit, 
Sergeant Swope kept the fire away 
from the pilot until the Air Corps 
crash truck arrived with fire-fighting 
equipment and completely extin- 
guished the blaze. 

Private Parker, who suffered a 
compound fracture of the left arm 
and cuts on the forehead and left 
thigh, crawled out of the plane and 
was attended by O’Farrel until an 
Army ambulance arrived. 





in station hospitals of the Fourth 


| Service Command, Major Halpin ex- 
| pects to submit a report to the Sur- 


geon General in Washington on Army 
allergy work in southeastern states, 
“The Fourth Service Command is 
the only command making a concen- 
trated effort to treat hay fever, asth- 
matic troubles and other allergy 
diseases through well organized al- 
lergy clinics,” Major Halpin ex. 
plained. 


“Development of these clinics in 
this command is due largely to the 
interest of Col. S. W. French, chief 
of the medical branch of the Fourth 
Service Command, who draws upon 
long years of Army experience in al- 
lergy study and treatment.” 

Capt. A. F. Harrison directs the 
allergy clinic of the Stewart station 
hospital where civilian dependents 
of Army personnel are treated as 
well as the soldiers themselves. 

Making a systematic approach te 
aldergy study in this region, Captain 
Harrison has charted the pollination 
periods of various plants, grasses 
and weeds and knows what kind of 
allergy to expect at certain times 
of the year. 

The clinic at Camp Stewart is pre- 
pared to continue allergy treatment 
of soldiers begun prior to their en- 
trance into the Army and likewise 
prepared to recommend treatment 
after their departure. 

When a soldier comes in for al- 
lergy treatment, he is tested until 
the source of his allergy is discov- 
ered. It may be a plant, a gross, 
common ragweed or objects within 
the barracks, Then his case is stud- 
ied, treatment given, and if neces- 
sary, he is reclassified for duty se 
that he will not lose any manpower 
days, Major Halpin said. 





. e 
Specialist 

CAMP BUTNER, N.C.-—Officers 
at the new post hospital are tell- 
ing this story. A pipeline break 
was discovered recently. Authori- 
ties were notified immediately. 

When the waterfall-like roar had 
not subsided, the officer on duty 
investigated. 

He found a burly plumber stand- 
ing with arms akimbo and calmly 
staring at the deluge of water 
pouring from a pipe in the ceiling. 

“Why don’t you DO SOME- 
THING!” he shouted. 

The plumber, not too concerned 
over the problem, intoned: “I’m 
only responsible for the pipes, mis- 
ter. I don’t do anything about the 
water!” 
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America’s Only Weekly News Index 
ee 


READ 


100 hours’ reading boiled down to 30 
minutes weekly. Covers all fields from 
World War Il to Sports. Trial offer— 
$1 for 5 issues (regularly $2). 
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a mild, gentle smoke—because the 
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the first smoke mild and keeps mek 
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Blah, Blah, Blah 


A lamb, while drinking at its favorite waterhole one evening, 
Was pounced upon by a wolf. In fear and trembling, the lamb 
aa sufficient courage to plead for its life, and this is what 
t sai 

“Please, Mister Wolf, consider before you act! There is really 
no point in dining on me when the woods are full of less worthy 
people. I do not wish to brag, but it is well known that my disposi- 
tion is habitually sunny and my character above reproach. I am 
kind to my inferiors and becomingly respectful toward those placed 
above me. In short, I am generally thought of as a paragon and 
my present predicament does not seem to have been merited.” 

He continued in this vein for some time and his pleas might 
be considered most eloquent. And after he had finished, the wolf— 
thoughtfully wiping his slavering chops—replied in a soft voice: 

“All that you say is quite true, my incipient mutton. Unfor- 
tunately, in the nature of things it makes little difference which of 
us is in the right. You might just as well have said nothing, for 
you would have been eaten in any case.” 

Whereupon he said a pious grace, reached for the mint sauce 
and enthusiastically dug in. 

Like the unfortunate lamb, how talkative we are and how 
wofishly silent is Hitler. 

We are fond of saying our planes are better than those of the 
Axis—just wait till they meet and you'll find out. We are going to 
curtail profits, fix wages, levy taxes—sometime after November 3, 
when it’s safe to do so. We are going to launch a gigantic second 
front—soon—and then Hitler~better watch out! We propose, we 
shall, we expect, we are considering ... 

How we do go on! 

Is it any wonder the silent Russians, fighting the quiet and 
deadly Axis monster with the only weapons that seem to be effec- 
tive—blood and sorrow and death—are disgusted with us? 

We have already lost our chance to be the Russian’s brother. 
We lost it somewhere around Rostov when second front talk was 
at its height and second front action a dream, as it is now. No 
matter what the outcome hereafter, the Russian is bitter and will 
remain so—yes, even at the peace table—and we will never be able 
to talk him out of his bitterness. 

We are citizens of a great country and we do not need all this 
shooting off of the mouth to bolster our confidence. We know we 
are going to win; we know we can make better planes than the 
Germans, can launch a second front, can levy taxes. 

But we are sick of hearing about these things and we want to 
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do them. 
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Gad! New Type Inspectio 


By PFC. ROBERT S. MAURER 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—One of the innovations in the Fort Knox Armored Force Replacem 
Center’s more rigorous training schedule is a command inspection for each training battalion, t 


final training test which every trainee must pass before being sent to an armored division, 
This inspection, the brain-child of 


Col. Henry C. Newton, plans and 
training officer for the center, was 
given its initial application on July 
28 with the 7th Replacement Bat- 
talion as the proving group. 

The new training aid provided for 
a complete and thorough test to be 
given every trainee at the conclusion 





Expert Gunner Advises 


Got Poor Sight? Try Target Shooting 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—Four years|score with the 37-mm. sub-caliber 


ago, Private Frank, Company B-14th 
Battalion could see only with diffi- 
culty, even with the aid of heavy 
lenses. 

Today, as a trainee in the Armored 
Force Replacement Training Center, 
Private Frank possesses one of the 
sharpest pair of eyes in the center. 
He has already established one of 
the best shooting records of any 
man ever to come through the 
center. 

He made a perfect 100 out of a 
possible 100 in the slow fire with 
pistols at 15 yards; a 47 and a 46 
out of possible 50s at 25 yards. Just 
to show his versatility that day Pri- 
vate Frank didn’t miss a single shot 
on the bobbing targets. 

On his first trial with a machine 
gun, he put 127 of his 128 rounds into 
the target, and then made a perfect 





gun. He fell down on his first try 
on moving targets with the 37-mm., 
but came through with a perfect 
score on his second run. All this, by 
the man who four years ago could 
barely see. 

Upon his doctor’s recommendation 
four years back, Private Frank con- 
tinued his job as a knitter of full- 
fashioned hosiery. But he took up 
rifle shooting to give his eyes plenty 
of exercise in focusing upon objects 
at a great distance. 

He liked this sport, and joined two 
rifle clubs. Within two years he was 
firing bullseyes constantly. Shortly 
after that he won the first leg on 
the Carpenter Steel AA Marksman- 
ship Trophy; missed winning the 
third trial by two points after scor- 
ing 188 of a possible 200, 

About this time he began to think | 





Can War Marriages be Successful? 





| 





he ought to be in there helping his 
country get set to take a swing at 
the Axis. He waived his 3-A classi- 
fication and joined the Army, with 
the Armored Force marked for his 
preference. Inducted at Harrisburg, 
Pa., he arrived at the Center July 3, 
1942. He was assigned to the gunnery 
platoon and immediately began com- 
piling his amazing record. 

Private Frank explains, “Any av- 
erage person can do the same thing 
by practice and by applying the rules 
of marksmanship. Anyone who is 
worried about his eyes being weak- 
ened by long hours of close work in 
offices or factories will find the out- 
door life and practice firing in the 
Army just what the doctor ordered 












for his failing eyes.” 


of the 10th week of the regular 13- 
week training schedule. The entire 
battalion is tested at one time and 
the quizzing covers everything in 
which the men have been instructed, 
from military courtesy and discipline 
and Articles of War, to disassembling 
and assembling of guns, tank driving, 
and map reading. 


Quizzed at Random 

The test is divided into separate 
units of personal appearance, packs 
and rolls, weapons, vehicles and gen- 
eral subjects. Small groups of men 
are quizzed at random on each partic- 
ular test problem, 

For example, a group of 15 men 
gathered around a table for .45 cali- 
ber revolvers will be asked to identi- 
fy a part, explain its function, or 
illustrate the use of the arm. This 
method of testing their knowledge 
and ability to apply it replaces the 
former method of straight questions 
and answers. 

Every man is personally tested by 
an officer and a record is made of 
the results. There is no loss of time 
during the inspection, for while one 
company is going through the test 
line, the remaining companies are 
kept occupied with their regular 
training schedule, 


Takes Eight Hours 


A command inspection takes eight 
hours to complete and requires the 
full time of 18 officers who are spe- 





From a Chaplain’s Point of View 


By Chaplain Leroy Hacker, HQ 366th Infantry, Fort Devens, Mass. |titude on the part of both parties) 


Most writers, speakers, professors, social workers, 


and some 





busy bodies have a fling in expressing their opinions on the prob- 
lems of war marriage. I think it is about time to hear it from a 
chaplain’s point of view. I have found that individuals are just 
people regardless of circumstances, positions, place of residence 
and environment in general. They have their weaknesses, they 
have their strong points, they react emotionally to stimulants 
discreetly and accurately applied. In other words although there 
is something about a soldier, “that is fine, fine, fine” he is just a man. 





Of course, unusual conditions pro- 
mote unusual reactions. Camp life 
and soldiering in general is an ab- 
normal situation for civilians and 
soldiers alike. The stress and strain 
of preparing for the unknown, 
coupled with the necessary monotony 
needed to make a good soldier puts 
aman in a position of being easy 
prey—first to his own emotion and 
also at the mercy of unscrupulous 
and unthinking women. 


In-other words, the man is often 
jonesome and he wants companion- 
ship. He is free from local ties and 
strings which held him in a dd¢finite 
position in his local environment, 


ofttimes free from the censorship of 
the home town community, he be- 
comes slightly emotionally unbal- 
anced and is liable to enter into 
contracts that in another environ- 
ment would not interest him. 


Many officers and soldiers have 
asked me (some ladies, too, for that 
matter) my opinion concerning the 
chances of success of war marriages. 
My answer is, “It depends upon the 
individuals.” Naturally it is impos- 
sible to know as much about an in- 
dividual in two months as in two 
years, yet with,a reasonable amount 





| 





of intelligence and a fact-facing at-' lady is not 4™ 44 with your uni- 


concerned they should be able to 
measure their own chances of suc- 
cess. 


The same law that applies in ordi- 
nary civilian relationship applies 
here. The important thing is to 
establish a goal, then comes an agree- 
ment on ways and means by which 
this goal can be accomplished. Each 
should measure the other’s ability 
to make a ConnenatEn to the de- 
sired goal. 


The young lady seriously contem- 
plating marriage with a _ soldier, 
should imagine the man out of uni- 
form. She must seek clues that will 
enable her to picture the man at 
his worst. This is more important 
than knowing him at his best. Please, 
lady, be sure it is love he has for 
you and not just a loncsome spell 
in which you happened to be caught. 
Watch how he spends his money and 
you may be able to tell how well he 
will support you after the war is 
over. 


Splpier, likewise be sure that the 





form. Her glances at other soldiers 
who happen to be a bit taller and 
whose shoulders are a bit broader 
will furnish you your answer. Again 
Jook at her hard and remember that 
regardless of how bad she looks now 
she will look worse after living with 
you about 10 or 15 years. Will you 
be able to take it??? 

One thing more, don’t be carried 
away by the excitement of the hour. 
The war will not last always and both 
of you will eventually settle down 
to be “Mr. and Mrs. Average Citizen.” 
When that period comes, will you 
have enough between the two of you 
to keep from being bored to death? 

Yes, if the individuals are reason- 
ably intelligent the war marriage 
can be a success. Given good material 
or even fair material and the right 
attitude to make it stick, a quick 
marriage can be as much of a suc- 
cess as a long drawn out affair. I 
know because eight and one-half 
years ago, I met the right one, knew 
her five months, and we married and 
are still going strong. 

Cc. LEROY HACKER 


Chaplain, 366th Infantry Camp Wheeler, Ga. 
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cialists in a particular training 
partment. 





The purpose of the rigid test ( 
to determine how much of his i brida 
struction is retained by the soldigg Cam 
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Other camps might have their pt. 
orite beauty, stars and hostesses “T'n 
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_ specified armored corps. 


CHIEF of staff of the 78th Division at Camp 
William A. Collier, has been named chief of staff of an un- 


Pas 





Butner, N. C., Col. 


No Longer on Horse 





Into Enemy’s Territory Goes’ 
Modern Mechanized Cavalry 


By PRIVATE THOMAS J. HOOPER 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—They don’t go into battle astride fast, strong horses any more. 
longer do they carry glistening, razor-sharp sabers. 
charging up a hill is a thing of the past. 

The horse has been relegated to a secondary role in war. Instead there are peeps and motor« 
cycles and armored scout cars. But cavalry is still cavalry and—mechanized or horse—it is the 
same colorful and dangerous service as it was at the Little Big 


No 


Thle savage rhythm of pounding hoof beats 


Horn, 





It was a desire to learn more about‘ 
the role of cavalry in the present 
war that led us to the orderly room 
of the 38th Division’s Cavalry Recon- 
naissance Troop, commanded by 
Capt. LeRoy C. Mounday—a _ hard- 
driving outfit that grooms its gas- 
eating horsepower with the same 
parental concern that Teddy Roose- 
velt’s Rough Riders gave to their 
steeds. 

First Sgt. Ardnt LaMaster is proud 
—rightly proud, too—of his organiza- 
tion. And he'll tell you that every 
man in the outfit feels the same way 
about it—that the cavalry is the 
best branch of the service and that 
the 38th Cavalry Reconnaissance is 
the best troop in the whole danged 
cavalry. 


Danger? Of Course 

“Danger? Of course, there’s danger. 
Ours is the most dangerous work in 
the division,” LaMaster’ grinned. 
“Why I was reading the other day 
about a French Reconnaissance 
troop. This happened before the 
collapse of France. Well, the troop 
was originally composed of 210 men 
and was engaged in doing recon- 
naissance work in a particularly bad 
sector. When the battle was over, 
only 15 of those 210 men returned.” 

A little thing like that doesn’t faze 
a cavalryman, though. The tougher 
the better, is his motto. It’s a par 





of his heritage from Custer and the 





Light Brigade and the wild Cos- 
sacks, 
There’s little doubt that recon- 


naissance is dangerous work. Dur- 
ing combat a troop will operate from 
five to 20 miles in front of the divi- 
sion—that’s right in the foreboding 
area of no-man’s land and further on, 
deep into enemy territory. 
Everything on Motors 

The cavalry troop is motorized to 
the nth degree and heavily armed 
with machine guns, sub-machine 
guns, mortars and rifles. When the 
division moves up to the front lines, 
the troop is sent on ahead to learn 
everything possible about the enemy. 
It must find out the enemy’s strength, 
position, weapons, gun emplace- 
ments; the cavalryman must study 
terrain features and be able to report 
intelligently about them. 

Moving ahead on their motorcycles, 
peeps, and armored cars, they travel 
down roads and over rivers, missing 
nothing and looking, as 4t were, un- 
der every leaf. They comb the ter- 
rain for miles in front of and around 
the division. They don’t take many 
prisoners—just a few important ones, 
preferably officers — supplementing 
the information they have gathered 
themselves with anything that a 
loose-talking prisoner might supply. 

Reconnaissance is slow and pain- 
ful work. Although motorized and 





PX Supplies Anything from Rings to Silk Hose 


By Pvt. G. W. Sherrill 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—Whiffle trees and railway trains, wedding rings and rolling pins, 
bridal gowns and diapers, in fact anything that the mind may conjure can be purchased at the 
Camp Exchange Special Order Department. 


“You name it and we'll get it, and if we can’t get it we'll see if we can have it made,” 


says 





Mrs. R. F. Denbo, manager of the ® 
department here. “There’s one thing 
you needn’t ask for, and that’s tires,” 
she adds. 

The Special Order Department en- 
ables officers and enlisted men to 
purchase items they may need that 
are not available at the regular ex- 
changes or military stores. A lim- 
ited stock is carried and special re- 
quests are ordered from the manu- 
facturer, Items are sold at cost plus 
Postage and 5 per cent. 


Requests Strange 

According to Mrs. Denbo, soldiers 
take the words “special order” liter- 
ally, for they have made many a 
strange request. 

“One soldier was on the verge of 
requesting a bride«or we thought 
he was—but quick action on the 
part of the girls here stymied it,” 
she said. “We had ordered a wed- 
ding ring for one of the boys. He 
Came in to get the ring looking very 
downhearted and we told him he 
should be a happy man as he was 
going to be a bridegroom. 

“He explained that the wedding 
was off as his girl had changed her 
mind. He picked up the ring and 
looked at it, and then as if a sudden 
thought had entered his mind, he 
began looking around the office at 
the girls working, with an expres- 
sion of anticipation on his face. The 
girls suddenly remembered they had 





Gas Experts 
Forget Masks 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass. — Two 
Members of a chemical warfare sec- 
tion staff—Lt. Louis J. Stefani and 
Pvt. Marx J. Block—went to camp 
headquarters for gas supplies re- 
fently. They identified themselves 
to the MP guarding the magazine 
area entrance, entered, and ap- 
Proached an underground vault 
Where the gases and supplies are 
kept. 

“I'm sorry, sir,” said the vault 
Guard, “but I can’t let you go down 
there.” 


The two chemical warfare experts 
Were puzzled. They were authorized 
to be there by virtue of their posi- 

ms and they had a proper requisi- 

for supplies. “Why?” asked 

Lieutenant Stefani. 

“You forgot to bring your gas 
” was the reply. 





work to do and headed for the rear 
of the building. 

“We don’t seem to have much luck 
with weddings,” she said. “Another 
time we had ordered a wedding ring 
and the day of the wedding arrived 
without the ring showing up. The 
bridegroom, half frantic, picketed 





Dummy Target 


Slashes Back 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—“I never 
expected to meet such stiff opposi- 
tion from a mere dummy target,” 
said an unidentified student officer 
from a rifle and heavy weapons offi- 
cers’ course at the Infantry school, 
as he glanced down at the gash in 
his right leg. Here is how it hap- 
pened. 

While running the “blitz course” 
out at the Furman Road area at Fort 
Benning recently, this student offi- 
cer suddenly came upon a bayonet 
dummy lying in ambush. The dummy, 
highly incensed by the vicious butt- 
stroke he received, crawled rapidly 
away on his guide wire. The move- 
ment surprised the officer, who re- 
laxed his hold on his rifle. 

The retreating dummy seized this 
opportunity for revenge and flipped 
the rifle over so that the point of 
the bayonet grazed the officer’s leg. 
The incident ended when the officer 
announced, “That’s the last time a 
bayonet dummy will ever make a 
dummy out of me. Next time Ill 
apply the Infantry school approved 
solution and keep a tight grip on my 
rifle.” 


His Big Day 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—Pvt. 
Urban T. Koch, 24-year-old Camp 
Blanding soldier, expects the im- 
portant events of his life will take 
place on Aug. 29, at 4:30 p.m., if 
the past is any criterion. 

Private Koch was born Aug. 29 
at 4:30 p.m. in Atlanta; met the girl 
who later became his wife at the 
same hour on Aug. 29, 1940, and 
was inducted into the Army at 
Camp Blanding on Aug. 29, 1942, 
at 4:30 p.m. 





the office all day long and was re- 
warded as the ring arrived one hour 
before the ceremony. He was really 
double-timing as he sped away to 
meet the bride.” 

Silk Stockings Sell Well 

Strange as it may seem, espe- 
cially for an Army camp, silk stock- 
ings are the biggest selling item at 
the order office. Women’s silk slips 
are also near the top in sales, and 
a total of four pie crimpers have 
been ordered for soldiers. 

Mrs. Denbo doesn’t believe all she 
has heard about the crap shooting 
abilities of soldiers. “We have sold 
tons of playing cards and games but 
so far haven’t sold a single pair of 
dice,” she said and asked, “Don’t 
the boys roll the bones anymore?” 

Theoretically most of the soldiers 
believe they are behind the eight- 
ball, but literally more eight-balls 
for pool tables are sold than any 
other number, by the office. 

What might be termed the Great 
Mystery, or The Case of the Missing 
Cue Ball, is the experience of one 
of the girls employed at the order 
office. She came to work one morn- 
ing and related to the girls a dream 
she had wHhfrein she had swallowed 


a cue ball. Investigation of the stock 
of cue balls showed one missing from 
the rack. The ball has not as yet 
turned up, and the girl hasn’t experi- 
enced any discomforts. 

Almost Gave Up 

They were about to give up hope 
of filling one order the other day. 
A soldier had given: an order for a 
practice pad. Stenographer’s supply 
catalogues, household and kitchen 
appliance order books and athletic 
equipment manuals were searched in 
an effort to lovate a practice pad. 
They were ready to admit defeat 
when the soldier returned and in- 
formed them that a practice pad is 
used by drummers in practicing 
drum beats, The practice pad is now 
on it’s way to the drummer. 

If you are a little short of cash 
don’t let that deter you from order- 
ing what you need, they say. The 
Special Order Department has a way 
of handling those matters. For in- 
stance, a customer ordered three 
dozen golf balls. Instead of taking 
all of the order when it arrived -he 
now gets the balls as he needs 
them, paying for each ball as he 
receives it. 

One of the best customers of the 
office is a sergeant. He started more 
than a year ago to purchase baby 
clothes for an expected offspring in 
his household. All of the baby’s 
needs since it arrived seven months 
ago have been furnished by the 
office. The latest order was for a 





streamlined baby buggy for the tot. 
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“Funny thing, I keep imaginirig I hear ‘tanks. y 


capable of traveling at high rates of 

speed, the troop must barely creep 

along, because its work has to be 

thorough. Six miles an hour is about 

the average speed a troop can travel 

in reconnoitering a particular area. 
Roam Enemy Territory 

Roaming thus boldly into enemy 
territory brings the cavalrymen into 
fierce skirmishes with enemy patrols 
and larger forces. If the opposing 
force is too large, the troop will 
withdraw. If the strength is equal, 
the troop will give battle and dispose 
of the enemy. 

After the reconnaissance has been 
completed and the battle is about to 
begin, disposition of the cavalry troop 
depends upon the division com- 
mander, 

That is the work of a motorized 
cavalry reconnaissance troop, that 
fights with machine guns and peeps 
instead of sabers and horses but 
with all the tradition of hundreds 
of years of mounted warfare. 





Inexpensive Proposals: 
Two on One Phone Call 


CAMP BOWIE, Tex. — A double 
proposal over the same long distance 
wire? Sounds like spring instead of 
fall, doesn’t it? Well, that’s what 
happened the other day when Miss 
Myra Smith at Camp Bowie Head- 
quarters received a phone call from 
Sgt. Bill Armstrong in the Louisiana 
maneuver area, and he proposed. 

Cpl. Roland_Hahn, who was stand- 
ing nearby, then called for Miss La- 
verne Moses, also employed at the 
Camp Headquarters, and proposed. 

Thus the same line carried two 
proposals, all in just a few minutes 
time. 

The girls’ answers? Well, ask 
them, but they are smiling pretty 
big these days and waiting anxiously 
for those two boys to get back 
from maneuvers. 


Mouthful 


FORT WARREN, Wyo.—To your 
list of longest names add this 39- 
lettered monicker, Dean Elree Al- 
phonso Stoughtenborough Junior. 

A 21-year-old shoe repairer, he’s 
a private in Company C of the 
Fighting Fourth now taking basic 
military instructions at the Quar- 
termaster replacement training 
center, here. 











Axis 
machine-gu" bullets 


ly stop 
— this story! 


Alan Moorehead, war correspondent, fre- 
quently in the thick of battle himseift, 
gives you a vivid, eye-witness account 
of desert warfare on the 


MEDITERRANEAN 
FRONT 


By Alan Moorehead 
306 pages, with maps, $2.75 


“An excellent and absorbing 
book, Mediterranean Front is 
easily the best example of mili- 
tary reporting yet to come out 
of the war.’’—Leigh White, CBS 
correspondent. 


Here is the story of a gigantic biuf—~ 
that worked. A historic, firsthand ac- 
count of how the thin British forces in 
Africa, scattered for hundreds of miles 
across the desert, carried out the, order: 
make one man appear to be a dozen, 
make one tank look like a squadron, 
make a raid look like an advance—to 
rout an army many times their size and 
push the enemy back over 300 miles of 
Libyan desert. 


Read s firsthand account of 
what it is like to fight in North 
Africa and the Mediterranean. 





10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


| McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y, 








Send me Moorehead’s Mediterranean 
{ Front for 10 days’ examination. In 10 9 
days I will send $2.75 plus few cents 
{ postage or return book postpaid. (We J} 
pay postage if remittance accompanies 
| order), | 
‘ Name. ’ 
{ Rank..... ’ 
 AGAreSS. ..., 2. nereresesemernrenmece Army 9-5-48 ’ 
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FIVE BRIGADIER GENERALS and a colonel look on and listen intently as Maj. Gen. Jacob L. Devers, chief of the Armored 
Force addresses the combined manpower of the 7th and 1lth Armored Divisions at Camp Polk. Left to right they are: Brig. 
Gen. Douglas T. Greene, and John B. Thompson, combat commanders of the 7th; Brig. Gen. Charles S Kilburn and Charles 
L. Mullins, combat commanders, llth Armored Division; Brig. Gen. Williston B. Palmer, Armored Force Headquarters, and 
Col. L. K. Ladue, chief of staff, III Armored Corps. 
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Fort 
Sillables 


Waving nnn 


FORT SILL, Okla.—More than 50 
sold'ers from Fort Sill provided en- 
tertainment witn Actress Bette Davis 
at the huge War Bond rally 4n Okla- 
homa City on Sept. 15 at the Munici- 
pal Auditorium. Presented in coop- 
eration with H. C. Jones, War Bond 
administrator for Oklahoma, the pro- 
gram also included the band from 
Will Rogers Field. Oklahoma City, 
and Sgt. John W. Guffey of the re- 
Piacement center at Fort Sill as mas- 
ter of ceremonies. The 18th Field 
Artillery Quartet, the 349th FA Quin- 
tet, the 112th FA 15-piece dance or- 
chestra and the 18-man Replacement 
Center Chorus, directed by Pvt. Her- 
bert R. Pankratz, were highlight at- 
tractions from Fort Sill. 

Individual artists from here in- 
cluded Pvt. Don Orlando, former Chi- 
cago orchestra leader and accordion- 
ist; tap-dancing by Pvt. Freeman 
Christmas; and a novel husband-wife 
act by Pvt. Harold Magram and his 
wife, Lee Jonas, theatrical and radio 
singer, now visiting here. The final 
feature of the big show was the ap- 
pearance of Miss Davis in a special 
skit. Among the officials invited to 
the rally was Col. Kenneth S. Per- 
kins, commanding officer of Fort Sill. 
s 


* s 


NEW YORKERS 

Greetings from Mayor LaGuardia 
of Nw York City and autographed 
baseballs from members of the New 
York Yankees, the Giants and the 
Brooklyn Dodgers have been for- 
warded to the Empire State soldiers 
who celebrated “New York Nite” at 
Fort Sill Wednesday as one of the 
series of “state night” parties which 
originated here last spring. Several 
thousand officers and soldiers from 
New York gathered in Fort Sill’s out- 
door Artillery Bowl for the gala 
party and witnessed an entertain- 
ment extravaganza of music and 
song provided by a cast of more than 
80 soldiers. Gifts of candy, cake, 
cigarettes and toilet articles poured 
in for the event from “the folks back 


home.” 


WAACS 

Administrative jobs—or at least, 
150 of them—will be taken over by 
members of the WAAC starting De- 
cember 14 at Fort Sill. That's the 
scheduled date of arrival for 150 en- 
listed women and three officers. Some 
of the WAAC’s will drive light trucks, 
it was announced, but most of the 
feminine soldiers are expected to 
handle office duties. 


BONDS 

Lt. Col. Reuben G. Lewis, com- 
manding officer of the Fort Sill Re- 
ception Center, became the only life 
member of Army Emergency Relief 
at Fort Sill when he contributed $100 
this week. 


Detective-Story Escape 
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Chinese Recalls First Jap Raids 


GOODFELLOW FIELD, Tex.—A vow sworn under a bomb-streaked China sky in 1937 brought 
John P. Siew, young American-Chinese cadet, to Goodfellow Field to learn air warfare—American 
style—and he is making rapid strides toward his goal under the expert guidance of Army Air Force 





basic flying school instructors. 
The 25-year-old Westernized Siew, 
slender, handsome, bright-eyed and 
alert, was in Canton at the Military 
Academy of Lingnan University in 
1936 when Japan assaulted the Chi- 
nese coast cities. 

“The first aid raid siren that 
sounded in Canton terrified the peo- 
ple,” said Siew. “I resolved that some 
way I’d finish my military training 
in the cockpit of a United States Air 
Forces plane, so I could pay back 
the Japs for bombing defenseless 
civilians.” 

“I've been under Jap bombs, but 
pretty soon Japs will be under mine. 
Goodfellow Field is giving me wings 
for the job against the Jap!” 


4 


Many Trampled 

“That first raid? It was ruthless. 
The Japs are unscrupulous killers. 
The noise of the siren started a 
panic. Mob confusion caused stam- 
pedes in the narrow choked streets. 
More persons were trampled to death 
than kiHed by bombs.” 

“The people were untrained in 
civilian defense. When they lost their 
fear, they reacted equally dangerous- 
ly. Their child-like curiosity drove 
them together in herds as they 
watched overhead bombers as though 
it were a circus staged for their 
amusement.” 

“Many hundreds were killed in 
these large spectator groups which 
the Japs found ideal for bombing 
and strafing.” 

“We didn’t have to be told that 
this aerial pounding was touching 


off a battle which China would have 
to fight nearly bare handed. It in- 
spired the national spirit. Today 
China is unified as never before. 
After five years of continuous war 
she still carries on the magnificent 
fight.” 
Back to America 

The cholera epidemic which raged 
on the China coast in the wake of 
the Jap invasion, irvalided Siew. 
After hospitalization at Hong Kong, 
Siew’s parents decided to send him 
back to America to finish his en- 
gineering studies before entering the 
Chinese army. 

On his way to America, the Ameri- 
can ocean liner stopped en route at 
Tokyo. Japanese officers, informed 
by their secret service of Siew’s mili- 
tary associations, attempted to in- 
terne him, charging he was infected 
with cholera. 

A breath-taking escape in which 
he evaded searchers by hiding in a 
packing box in the hold of the ship 
is the only reason, Siew is alive to- 
day to train at Goodfellow Field. “On 
my next trip to Tokyo the Japs will 
have a solid reason to interne me— 
if they can catch me,” says Siew. 

Shortly after his arrival in the 
United States Siew enrolled in the 
Armour Institute of Technology at 
Chicago in the fall of 1938. He re- 
mained there until 1940, when he 
transferred to the University of Ari- 
zona. His studies were cut short by 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. He joined 
the Army in January, 1941, and was 





Candidate School at Fort Sill, said 
this week that when victory comes 
to the Allied powers, he believes that 
a leading part will have been played 
by American officers who rose from 
the ranks through schools like the 
huge Field Artillery OCS here. “My 
personal opinion is that graduates 
of officer candidate schools will form 
the backbone of our Army,” stated 
Major Krayenbuhl. “The officer can- 
didates are doubly fortunate in that 
they have the viewpoint of the en- 
listed man, plus the excellent tech- 
nical training acquired in an inten- 
sive course of study.” 
* * . 

WORLD WAR I HERO 

Officer candidates at Fort Sill and 
soldiers-in-training in the Field Ar- 
tillery Replacement Training Center 
of Fort Sill were able to hear the 
experiences of Maj. Samuel Woodfill 
this week when the World War I 
hero spoke here in the outdoor Artil- 
lery Bowl on three occasions. Major 
Woodfill, called by General Pershing 
the greatest soldier in the AEF, told 
of his many thrilling experiences and 
said that he is “no more a hero than 





> . 
OCS GRADS 
Maj. Craigie Krayenbuhl, comman- 
@ant of the Field Artillery Officer 


rather than to others.” His stop at 
Fort Sill was one of scores he will 
make at major Army posts through- 
out the country. 


Son Outranks 
His Father 


CAMP UPTON, N. Y.—Thoroughly 
outranked by his staff sergeant son, 
Pvt. John W. Gissell put on the uni- 
form of the unassigned “jeep” at 
Camp Upton today to help with a 


job he tried to finish 24 years ago. 
Unwilling to remain stranded while 
the battle tide rolls on, the 48-year- 
old father celebrated Labor Day by 
volunteering for the task he feels he 





must do. He is a veteran of World 
War I, in which he served as a 
private first class in the 22nd In- 
fantry. 


Private Gissell’s son is Staff Set. 
Clifford J. Gissell, 25, of the records 
and assignments office at Camp Up- 
ton, who has served five years in 
the Army and has been stationed 





a million Allied soldiers; it was just 
l the Dresented to me 


here 15 manths 





assigned to the Quartermasters’ 
Corps at Camp Normoyle, Tex. 
Transferred to Air Forces 

Siew’s ambition to become a cadet 
in the United States Air Forces was 
realized last April 22 when he was 
appointed at Kelly Field, Tex. He 
completed his basic training at Bruce 
Field, Tex., and is now undergoing 
basic flying training at Goodfellow 
Field. 

The rigid wartime discipline en- 
forced at the Canton Military acade- 
my was mild compared with the cadet 
flyer’s schedule at an American Fly- 
ing school. “Over there our day be- 
ban with reveille and ended with 
retreat, but here, a cadet’s day never 
ends,” sighs the young cadet. 

“We not only study in the class 
room, drill and exercise in the morn- 
ing, fly all afternoon, but we have 
night flying too. Sometimes we don’t 
turn in until two o’clock in the 
morning. Getting up at 5:45 the same 
morning is pretty rugged.” 

Siew hasn’t heard from his par- 
ents since the fall of Hong Kong. 
The world knows what happened to 
Canton and Hong Kong. Siew is al- 
most afraid to know what happened 














































Devens 
Digest 
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FORT DEVENS, Mass.—An 
school for automotive mechap 
first of its kind in the northeasty 
Open this coming Monday at the F 
Devens Ordnance Motor Base 
the first group of a class of 300 
dier-students will begin a t 
months’ course. 


For the last two weeks Maj. Wa 
C. Johnson of Easley, S.C., assist 
school commandant and director 
training, has been holding tead 
training classes for the 13 civilianj 
structors, 

The first group of 40 students 
be drawn from the replacement ¢ 
ter at Camp Lee, Va., and later f 
organizations will send selected y 
for training. Because of the he 
demand for mechanics the schoo 
expected to expand to triple its pp 
ent capacity. 

The course will include classrg¢ 
theory in the morning and act 
practice in the motor base, larg 
repair base in the world and 
Army’s version of the “garage of { 
future” which utilizes the Det 
production line technique by bre 
ing down repair jobs to their sm 
est components and placing ah 
pert in charge. The students 
spend a month in the carburetor 
electric department, a month in 
engine department and a month 
the chassis bay, the latter half 
which they will work on repair 
come from every post in the 
on the hundreds of vehicles wh 
Service Command. Col. Harry 
Snyder, base commander, is ¢ 
mandant of the school. 
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FIRE FIGHTERS 

Another school here pre-dates 
Motor Base school. It is the F 
Devens Fire Department school wh 
now has 135 students drawn from 
Fort personnel. The school is 
good that five of the soldiers, , 
had no firefighting experience p 
to entering the school, took civil 
vice examinations and clicked. 

As a result Pvts, Alfred Sudha 
and Martin Canata were appoi 
to the Boston fire department 
will assume their duties when { 
war ends, 











































BUY BONDS 

Nearly three-fourths of the t 
sands of selectees passing thro 
the recruit reception center 
signed pledges to purchase ¥ 
Bonds in monthly installments, 
ported Maj. Donald H. Norton, p 
War Bond office. Currently, p 
chases are running at the ann 
rate of $4,250,000 (maturity value) 

Not only is the percentage hig 
than that of the civilian populati 
but of the actual money left a pri 
after deductions for dependents 
lotment and insurance he inv 
more than the 10 per cent minim 
asked by the Treasury. 


Catholic soldiers at Fort Deve 
attended a military communi 
breakfast and heard the Rev. Fra 
E. Low, S.J., of Boston College, 
that American soldiers are reap 
spiritual benefits from their se 
Father Low pointed out that a 
dier going into battle is likely 
meditate and Jin so he “realizes 
folly of the dictators in seeking 
rial things as an end in themsel 
Col, William A. Smith, post com 
der, and Col. Winfield O. Shrum, 
commander, were guests at 








to his mother and father. 








breakfast. 
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MANEUVERS 








- against any enemy, 


ir-Ground Punch Proven in Desert 


WITH THE U. S. ARMY IN THE DESERT—The terrific punching power of co-ordinated ground- 


air warfare has been tested in all its phases and has been proven the greatest possible striking force 
officers disclosed in reviewing the second phase of the desert training maneuver 


> 





4n California. 

Continuously drilled In the team- 
ork necessary for successful opera- 
ion, Air Forces pilots and ground 
Troops comprising armored and 
mechanized units proved in the sec- 
iond phase of the maneuver that with 
uch & carefully planned program as 
executed by the Red and Blue 
mies the results were so far su- 
perior to previous methods of oper- 
tion as to be beyond comparison. 
Maj. Gen. Alvan C. Gillem Jr., 
imaneuver director, who stressed to 
officer at a critique the necessity 
complete coordination of the two 
for the lightning conclusion 
specific missions, witnessed the 
arious parts of the program in the 
sj-hour continuous test and put the 
tamp of approval on the operations. 
Mission Accomplished Quickly 
He saw Army transport planes, 
nging their way over treacherous 
territory, to deliver 100 tons of 
freight to troops on the forward 
lines, complete the mission in an 
our and a half, covering a dis- 
ance greater than that from Eng- 
nd to France. 

Successful operation of the com- 
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their positions while ammunition 
utilized in the action were enabled 
to continue rather than depart for 
the supplies. 

But valuable as was the operation, 
it was only one of the rapid devel- 
opments that included tanks and 
planes working together on a bomb- 
ing-shooting offensive. 

The Red forces of Maj. Gen. Homer 
C. Brown made up a wide arc in the 
Needles area, It was the job of Maj. 
Gen, Albert C. Richardson’s Blue 
troops to advance from the vicinity 
of Rose. Part of the Blues circled 
around the Old Woman and Piute 
mountains in a drive that was later 
proven to be a feint, the main attack 
progressing along highway 95. 

All of the mountain passes in the 
area through which the troops had 





to travel to reach their objective 
were heavily mined and protected 
by heavy anti-tank guns. Months of 
training in the desert stood Ameri- 


can soldiers in good stead. Their 
weapons were strategically placed as 
was witnessed by two reports on the 
final day, one that 175 vehicles had 
been halted and 20 minutes later a 
report that 350 were stopped from 
advancing in another area. 

The Red force was reported as 
taking excellent advantage of its 
observation planes to keep a con- 
stant check on the approaching en- 
emy. When the problem was con- 
cluded, it was granted that once 
again important facts had been 
learned by officers and troops, that 
both sides had done creditable work 





and that the Blues and Reds were 
quick to take advantage of the er- 
rors of the opposing forces. 

The air punch was greates on the 
third and final day of operations. 


Dive bombers, in action coordinated 
with paratroops, raided enemy in- 
stallations at an airport in an early 
morning attack, and accomplished 
their mission of demoralizing enemy 
ground troops, Planes were kept on 
the ground and seven were de- 
stroyed. Two dive bombers were 
lost in action. The umpires credited 
a 75 per cent loss against the Red 
troops who were handicapped by 
not having the tremendous air pow- 
er of the Blues. 
Bombers Fly Low 

Blue planes had attacked previ- 
ously with dive bombers flying as 
low as 100 feet above the rough, hot 
desert in another 75 per cent effec- 
tive attack, knocking off three pur- 
suit ships on the ground at Needles 


but losing six bombers in the clash, 
Nine A-20s, in another attack, blast- 
ed an advancing column, account- 
ing for one tank and five trucks 
with no air loss, 

The coordinated attack sent the 
big bimbers into the narrow trails 
of the Sacramento Mountains, wher@ 
in two passes large forces cf Red 
troops were spotted. Thirty per cent 
casualties were inflicted and 25 of 
100 light vehicles destroyed. Two 
other attacks were reported with 
similar results. 

It was the story again of the one- 
two punch. And it was a one-two 
punch that was working, proving 
again that coordination has been the 
result of the streamlined Army pro- 
gram. The Army has tested its air- 
ground power play the hard way 
under the toughest possible circum- 
stances. 

And it has learned that it has a 
power play that works. 














y af munications system—without which 

nts o Army can long exist—was one of 

etor Miishe essential elements in the trans- 
h in Gior of the materiel. Time was saved 

nonth@ior troops who continued to hold 
halffiwas flown to them. Vehicles being 
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w§Peep Proves 

Desert Fight 

lates aS 

the WITH THE U.S. ARMY IN THE 

a IDESERT—Little David has once 
rom 

















gain knocked over Goliath. 

The peep, the small, sturdy “handy 
for all use” of the Army has 
chieved new fame in the desert. 
Best loved of all Army vehicles by 
both service men and civilians alike, 
e first desert maneuvers found it 
ctually putting big half tracks out 
of business on certain types of ter- 
ain. 

Because of its superior maneuver- 
lability on boulder strewn ravines 
nd mountain sides, the peep, when 
onfronted with a half track, re- 
reats up the mountain side. If a 
half track becomes unwise enough 
0 follow the little peep too far up 
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Maneuvers Make Way for 
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Wedding 


SOMEWHERE IN LOUISIANA 
—“Love finds a way”—even at 
the strenuous field maneuvers of 
Lt. Gen. Walter Krueger’s Third 
Army. — 

When Pvt. Eugene V. Hicks, Third 
Army soldier from Mills Springs, Mo., 
and Miss Amelia Alves, his boyhood 
sweetheart from nearby Leeper, Mo., 
decided to get married, they allowed 
neither the rigors of the combat 
maneuvers nor the remoteness of the 
rugged section where they are being 
held to stop them. 

As Hicks couldn’t get leave to go 
| to her, Miss Alves used her brief 
| vacation to go to him. And there in 
| a field bivouac, under towering pitch- 
| pines for a canopy and an Army 
| blanket-covered log for a kneeling 
| bench, they were married in a simple 
Episcopalian ceremony by Chaplain 
Harry S. Kennedy. 
| While devoid of the usual nuptial 
decorations and atmosphere dear to 
the hearts of young brides, the cere- 
mony did not lack color. It had plen- 
ty of martial nature. 


























ase " i _be Entering en- 
nents, @ene mountain side, it is apt to foun- thusiastically into the occasion, 
eM [meng Ge beware ane Hicks’ buddies in a Medical Labo- 
tly, payee? cuts. The peep then turns and Sideene Seite : x bi 
e anf because of its superior maneuverabil- ory Detachment to whic e be- 
valuelety in such terrain destroys the big- longs provided banners and guidons, 
ge hig per vehicle. | a big attendance and a bang-up din- 
0 pulati ner in the unit’s orderly tent, cleared 
a pri Hometown Hero for this purpose. 
— FORT BRAGG, N. C—Brig. Gen. In charge of all these arrange- 
minimg John T. Kennedy, commanding ments was Staff Sgt. Don Kicklas, 
general at Fort Bragg, was hon- who also acted as best man. The 
ored by his hometown, Orange- | bride was attended by Miss Rena 
rt Deval burg, S. C., when an auxiliary air 
1mu ni@ field there was named for him. Parker. Afer a short stay In Lees- 
v. Fram A second field there was named seb tux Washineten Brice oa pod 
° ° : ° , . ” r 
— at. Gen. Schncen Bageed, WEDDING GROUP includes, left to right: Chaplain Kennedy, Sergeant Kicklas, Private Hicks, |is employed as a secretary in the 
ir servi Orangeburg. Mrs. Hicks and Miss Parker. —Signal Corps Photo |War Production’ Board. 
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“jlo Desert f ighters Tests in ‘Tennessee Hills 
WITH THE U. S. ARMY IN THE DESERT—Army transport ; . | 
TES lanes cutting swiftly through narrow mountain passes dropped SECOND ARMY HEADQUARTERS in Middle Tennessee.—Troops of the Second Army which be- 
munition, gasoline, water and food to tanks isolated and out of | gan maneuvers here Thursday, will be trained for fighting under circumstances and on terrain similar 
ent el on a mission which officers described as a “most important | to that in Russia, in North Africa and on the Pacific battlefronts. 

Dhase of the training program.”.§ @——————— At the end of two months’ exercises in Tennessee’s forests, mountains, grain fields and rivers, 
hs was The program, prearranged by Offi-| such a mission might be done ade- these soldiers will be prepared, according to an announcement by their commander, Lt. Gen. Ben Lear, 
Senal@Beers conducting = aos eo quately and described the desert as|to treat “the wildest regions of the world like their own back yards,” 

Maneuver in California directed Dy| ,, 7 : s hears beach *<——_——_ ——- ——-——--- — 

11 com{fMaj. Gen. Alvan C. Gillem Jr., was the best area for training of any Infantrymen will rehearse T , tered will|1 they will ti i 
andgempleted three hours after the tank| country in the world.” Such a train-| landings on the banks of the Ten-/ the problems to be encountered wi ee = ~ — a = 
sth oup had dispatched the message|ing area, he added, should be made/|nessee River, artillerymen and ar-| be designed after problems actually > wanna the a: aa ° 

f distress. a permanent field of operation for | mored units will combat aircraft and| met in Europe, Asia, Africa and in piel. 8 Sn eigiy 
1 Buck The problem opened with the me-| troops. He explained that two Army | tanks and airplanes will clash in| the Pacific. . 

Je = lum tanks dispatched to meet an — eg SS problems emphasizing air - ground; Second Army soldiers, most of Brother Spies Brother 
me W hemy force and during the engage- e desert co > ~~ , A 

statesmament the unit was cut off from its | accomplish unbelievable results while “an ata ate eee Oe ee Ne South| In Next Hospital Bed 
Sta ; ; ring . in simu- wind ; ‘| Dakota, Missouri and South Caro- 

Pplies. A mesage was relayed via| moving toward each other in simu-/ ,...4 recruits and Army veterans CAMP BOWIE. Tex. — They ere 
fadio to air headquarters and the| lated warfare. alike will have what General Lear| lina, will follow the usual pattern) ©‘ A Pe x. . y : 
Seer eee nd eo ee] Areata Deering |g ety nt che o PoP |n itae cad" mappece bt on tse et a 
. . j y bat. ’ - 

id - . To aid the tanks, the planes drop- Caeeeageves = eye _| and will oppose each other under the f Beecher Work 
First Time ped 80 bundles in two sweeps over In addition to preparing for com closest. possible apereximation of ing it on fate. Cpl. Beecher Work- 

After circling the area, the planes | the area. So accurate was the opera-| bat under conditions similar to those aaeet naieie aan, man, of the 605th Tank Destroyer 

~~ ropped 500 gallons of gasoline, 40/tion that nearly half the material nati mg Degg 9 Re Re rn Assisting General Lear in direct-| Battalion of nearny Camp Hood, Tex., 
0. lions of oil, 120 food rations, 40 | landed inside the circle of tanks. of tan eee - Finn men will have the | Mg the maneuvers will be Maj. Gen.| was admitted to the station hospital, 

Ballons of water an ammunition. ; Each tank crew rushed for nearby eivantaee of lessons learned thus far| » R. Fredendall. Ward A-20, at Camp Bowie Tuesday 
opies of ‘This is a very important phase of | chutes in a crouching run to avoid in fighting on these widespread| General Lear, after surveying the|night. The next morning he awak- 


iN) 


training program,” Brig. Gen. 
2d postgpohn J. Bohn of an armored divi- 
Won said in discussing the mission. 
such an operation hasn’t been ac- 
Mmplished on any such scale in the 
t. And this is merely a begin- 
ng.” Another officer commented: 
t may not be so long before we'll 
heeding something like this.” 
General Bohn declared that the 
was the only place where 


poone cess 








the fire of an “enemy” force. First 
the ammunition was recovered so 
that the tank guns might protect the 
crew members while they made fur- 
ther trips to the ‘chutes. Gasoline 
was next brought to the tanks, fol- 
lowed by water and, finally, food. 
Even as the last plane was dis- 
appearing through the mountain 
passes, the first of the tanks was 


Moving ‘into position for the return | more been proven highlyceffective. 


middle Tennessee landscape, said it 
was one of the few areas in the na- 
tion where virtually every type of 
terrain could be found within a rela- 
tively small boundary. 


fronts. 





Headquarters said many of 





to its original unit, equipped with 
food and water for the crew, am- 
munition for the guns and fuel ané | It will provide almost every con- 
oil so the lumbering iron monsters | ceivable difficulty for foot soldiers, 
might again proceed om their mission | for motor vehicles, for tanks and for 





of destruction. |airplanes, he said, 
Air-ground coordination had once “Ite the best» place we've found 


| in whieh te-teach our men the prob} 


ened to find, to his great suprise, his 
brother—whom he hadn’t seen in 
over two years—in the next bed. 

Set. Dorsey Workman, the long- 
lost brother, and a soldier with the 
748th Tank Battalion of Camp Bowie, 
was admitted to the same hospital 
the afternoon before. The brothers 
had no idea of each other's where- 
abouts. and had been trying to locate 
each other, 
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28th Develops “Swimmandos’ 
For Special River Fighting 


CAMP LIVINGSTON, La.—To commando add 
“swimmando” and you have the Army’s newest 
doughboy who 
mixes swimming with knifing to become a night- 


fighting man—an amphibious 


time river-raider. 


Trained as water-scouts to clinch a river 
installations, 
establish a bridgehead for attacking troops, the 
swimmandos have developed into something of 


crossing, smash enemy shore 


a bare-legged sensation. 


Born here in the ranks of the 28th Division, 
their classrooms are the rivers, the swamps, and 
the bayous of central Louisiana where swimming 


is as important as hiking in fighting. 
In the field, this latest 
His ‘ 


boy in khaki shorts. ‘playthings”, 


are knives, tommy guns, rifles, bayonets and a 


dozen tricks in dirty fighting. 
Swimmandos are the 
Daniel B. Strickler, 


fit in a lower grade. 
Name’s His, Too 


The name is Strickler’s also, and the soldiers 


ape it with a cocky pride. 


Any job too rough, too tough, or too wet for 
the ground-bound doughby is just the dish for 
It’s risky business but 
most of them wouldn’t trade their swimmando 
tag for a dozen week-ends at home with break- 


the swimming soldiers. 


fast in bed. 


In night operations they daub their bare legs 
and hide their faces under a mixture of mud and 
With knives on their belts and rifles on 


grease. 


their backs they swim with a peculiar side stroke 
which enables them to move noiselessly. 

Tommy guns and ammunition are floated 
across on tiny improvised canvas floats fash- 
ioned from regulation shelter halves. 

When they’re not on reconnaissance Aenndetons 
















MIDSTREAM and ready for the assault, 
their 
Soldier in rear 


two ‘“Swimmandos” make 
silently across the river. 
is transporting a Tommygun, 
hidden in its tiny canvas float. 


innovation to the 
American Army looks like a big, g001- natured 


invention of Lt. 
a slim 45-year-old 
from Pennsylvania's city of Lancaster. 

of the last war, Strickler gave up his colonel’s 
eagles in the Army reserve to rejoin his old out- 


assault. 


stroke on the head. 
or 


or boats. 


the waterboys are used to pave the way for river 
Under cover of darkness they cross the 
river, pounce on enemy sentries and silence them 
with a knife thrust in the back or a rifle butt 


On daylight assaults, 
attacking troops across the river, holding the 
bank to permit the crossing of additional forces. 
Swimmando technique employed by remaining 
soldiers in the division enable entire battalions 
to cross rivers on wide fronts without bridges 


the swimmandos lead 





however, 


Col. 
lawyer 
Veteran 





swimming soldiers. 
the streams. 


r 


way 


With TOMMYGUNS, 


storm the bank of a river they have just crossed’ by swimming. Trained for day 


almost 
water Scouts. 





Blanding’s Relic Gun » Will] 
Be Scrapped for Metal 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—An 11- 
ton German field gun which once 
threw shells at American soldiers is 
itself going to be hurled back into 
the teeth of the Nazis—or Japanese. 

In line with the government's di- 
rective that all souvenir field pieces 
be picked up for salvage to supply 
badly-needed steel, Brig. Gen. L. A. 
Kunzig, camp commander, obtained 
permission from Brig. Gen. Vivian 
Collins, Florida Adjutant General 
and vice chairman of the State Ar- 
mory Board, to turn the howitzer 
over to the camp quartermaster for 
sale as scrap. 

The piece already has been sold 
and will be taken away within a few 
days, thus removing from Camp 
Blanding a familiar landmark. 





Retribution 


FORT BLISS, Tex.—A captain 
came all the way from Fort Hua- 
chuca, Ariz., to build an obstacle 
course here, but now he’s in the 
station hospital. 

In the first trial run of the course 
the captain failed to negotiate a 
deep ditch and his leg was broken. 








CREATOR OF THE “SWIMMANDOS,” Lt. 
sion, extreme left, explains a river operation to a detachment of his barelegged 
They swim with their rifles and float ther Tommy-guns across 


and night-time river-raids, 





ot 
Col. 


rifles, bayonets and knives, 


the “Swimmandos” 


Weapons and ammunition are loaded in quick- 
ly- fashioned canvas floats. 
and shaped with twigs, these flimsy looking rafts 
are able to support several men and sometimes 
hundreds of pounds of equipment. 

Vehicles are wrapped in tarpaulins and floated 
across at dozens of points along the river. Dough- 
boys paddle and swim across with them. On the 
other side, tarpaulins are unwrapped, guns un- 
loaded and the assault is pushed on. 

Swimmando soldiers are still among the select 
here in the 28th. Eventually, the colonel hopes 
to train hundreds of them for special river duty. 


Stretched on rifles 





Se 


‘Daniel B. \ Sactehier of the 28th Divi- 


a edi of 
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Bliss Bits 


SQUIIUUVUALEATREH LAA 


FORT BLISS, Tex.— Very mug 
longer in the Army and Pvt. P. 
Fotis, Detachment DEML, won't 
worth. his salt as a jockey. 

This 34-year-old ex-jockey, 
has been in the saddle for 16 year 
weighed 103 pounds upon his indy 
tion, but has already gained 
pounds, 





BEAUTY SHOP 

A beauty shop (not “shoppe”) 
one of the features of the area bui 
ings now under construction at Fo 
Bliss, where the- Women’s A 
Auxiliary Corps members will hap 
out. 

The six-booth shop will adjoin t 


le 


ndri 


unit’s orderly and supply room : 
The buildings are going up ne 414 

Post Headquarters, which WAAf in 
personnel is expected to man. 


SPOONERISMS 

Best “spoonerism” of the week 
Fort Bliss occurred when Lt. R. } 
Thompson, 10th Special Service Unj 
officer, was introducing entertain ep than 
of his unit on a program. ing, 

“I want you to give the boys ¢ ‘ 
this hand a big stage,” he declared bus 
and then tried to begin again. h cou 

The soldier audience thovght t or c 
one of the best gags of the evening&yghou 
and forthwith gave _  Lieutena 
Thompson. a big stage. te Qe 


In a2 mentite dime, the returns _ 
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from the sale of VV. S. War Bonds po Ol 
at the Antiaircraft Training Cen bem : 


ter, Fort Bliss, heave increased n pap 


over 50 per cent. Capt. M. J. Kris i 
man, War Bond officer, announced . an 
Tt ought to be inscribed in r 7 _ 
white and blue ink. d and 
The initials “U. S. A.” were w ing 2 
ten this week on the records of f ency c 

| Quartermaster commissary. The y 
were the initials of Mrs. Urhon gm * OP 
Adams, wife of an officer statione@ere a! 
at Biggs Field. ated by) 
- - ort Bi 
BACK FROM ICFLAND 3 Bsanfe n 
After three months Army serviqg@™® 4” 
in Iceland, any part of the Unit 1. i 
States looks good to Lt. Robemme? bei 
Clerk, recent Officer Candidaar bags 
School graduate, now on duty Jaundr 


quipm: 
socks, 
ificatic 
bd in n 
tied ft 
article 
ps acc 
1 and 
ines \ 


Antiaircraft Fo 
Bliss. 

Declaring that most people's ide 
of Iceland or any foreign duty wa 
“distorted,” Lieutenant Clark sai 
nevertheless he expected to enjo 
the Texas climate because he h 
had enough of Iceland’s “wind, rai 
snow, sleet and ice.” 


Training Center, 


, these 


NAIL PICKER-UPPER cloth! 





“Swimmandos” 


are doughboys specially trained as 


—28th Division Photo— 








Army Private Was Ensign Last Time 


By Pvt. Melvin N. 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—in the eager 
search by the nation’s draft boards to 
fill the Army’s demand for manpow- 
er, there is now and then selected a 
man who may be said to be in the 
right church but the wrong pew. 
There is a private at the Field Artil- 
lery Replacement Center here, who 
served as an ensign in the Navy dur- 
ing World War I and rose to rank of 
captain in the merchant marine, com- 
manding ships sailing to all ports of 
the world for 20 years afterward. 

Pvt. Gale D. Wheeler registered for 
the draft, as he had retired from the 
sea to establish himself in business. 
He was classified 1-A and shortly 
after inducted into the Army. Last 
week Pvt. Wheeler was contacted by 
the U.S. Coast Guard, requesting 
that he file papers to secure a cOm- 
mission. His past experience quali- 
fied him, and they would negotiate 
his transfer to the Coast Guard Ser- 
vice. He was promised the cooper- 
ation of the Army authorities in se- 
curing his transfer. 

From April, 1917, to December, 
1918, he served as an ensign aboard 
the USS North Carolina. In the next 
five years he became 3rd, 2nd and 
chief offieer in the merchant marine. 


Margolin 





Then in August, 1923, in Dakar, he 
was appointed master of the SS West 
Africa, and served as ship comman- 
der on various merchant vessels 
through 1934, when he came ashore 
to his home in Providence. 

Du.ing his travels on the high seas, 
he has been in various ports of the 
world, sometimes during eventful 
periods. He was in Hamburg harbor 
when the German sailors mutinied 
against their officers in 1919. 





Sons Reap 





He was in the Russian port of 
Batum during the Russian revolu- | 
tion. Other ports with which he is 
familiar are Hong Kong, China; 
Kobe, Japan, and Manila, P.I. 

In 1929, as captain of the SS Saco, 
he answered an SOS in mid-Atlantic, 
rescuing the entire crew of the SS 
Volumnia, which had foundered. The 
Volumnia sank within a few hours 
_ _‘after the rescue. 





Sowend at Dad’s 


Skill on Shooting Range 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—Cpl. Ed- 
ward A. Farrington won a $25 War 
Bond high rifle score for August 
and immediately gave .the prize to 
his two small sons. 


Corporal Farrington, whose Army 
service began in 1923 and ended in 
1929 and started again last July 
when he was drafted, made a top 
score of 186 out of a possible 200 
to lead Stewart riflemen on the 
camp's small-arms range last month. 

The $25 bond, starting with to- 





day’s award, is given monthly to the 


soldier high-scorer by the Bill and 
Murray's Military Store of nearby 
Hinesville, Ga. Runners-up to Cor- 
poral Farrington were Cpl. Theo- 
dore Lachapelle and Pvt. Willie 
Franklin. 


Farrington, 28, who is in an anti- 
aircraft battery here, first qualified 
as a sharpshooter in 1923 and since 
then has qualified with every type of 
rifle and also with the hand grenade 
and th« bayonet 


It is really a mobile magnet. bu 
|}to Cecil A, Hurd. Negro civilian e 
| ployee who drives the strange-loo 





































Bhed a 
tes, d 
Pow 


ling vehicle on Fort Bliss street mixec 
}it’s a “nail picker-upper.” r, the 

The craft, with motors fore a § acco 
aft, carries with it an electro-magne 


les be 
ines 1 
pounds 
per h 
the si 


attachmen which collects stray nail 
|from Fort Bliss streets. * 

The machine is kept in the Fo 
| Bliss maintenance motor pool. unde 








| care of Hurd and Edward Parr, wh@ificatic 
.| devised it three years ago. The m D 
| chanics there feel it serves a doub 
| patriotic purpose, in collecting scraggeen thi 
}metal as well as conserving gov lently 
‘lernment tires. - achin 
| But the mobile magnet will & anc 
: longer be operated at Biggs Fielg@geres. 
near here, Hurd declares. The las *e | 
time he drove it on the field, a piled the} 
set his plane down plump on Hu wal TI 
and the “picker-upper.” dried 
. * ites or 
HABIT FORMING me, d 
Army habit has a strangle hol Other 
on Pvt. William Kuehl of the 10t Pr cent 
Special Service Unit. ; to 
Completing a meal recently at @ ine 
El Paso cafeteria, Private Kue eet ~ 
picked up his plate and utensils a a 
headed for the kitchen, utterly co yearins 
fusing the busboys. the si 
‘ pment 
i WD, Not OWI. To Iss Bb 
at se 
‘War Communiques pine ur 
on of 


Army and Navy communiques 
other releases will continue to r the 
issued through the regular preMf are ¢ 
services of the War and Navy D d. 





irts 



















partment, and not through the Offiiinery 
of War Information, Paul Smi req 
OWI news bureau chief, announcé™a fing 

He stated that OWI will have Gite so, 
voice in determining what is to greg: 






released from military sources, ho 
ever. A noon-day meeting is plan 
each day between public relatic 
officers of the Army and Navy, OV 
Director Elmer Davis and Smith. 


by in 
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What's ‘in a Name? 






KEARNS, Utah — Sergeant Yo by 
and Raymond Massey are statio as 
at the Air Forces basic training ste; 





but they are not the 
It is Staff Set. 
N. C., 


ter here, 
mous personages. 
ward York of Harmony, 










Pvt. Raymond Massey of Granbutgpnts a; 
Tex. Private Massey was recentgpness 
assigned to this station for b Oper, 
training. Sergeant York is a y. 





ber of the permanent personnel 
this post. 
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Atlantic island against possible | 


finite part of the local scene, and 


role in the social and recreational | 


relationship between | 
| American soldiers and a foreign Pop-| 
ulation is probably more in evidence | 
in Newfoundland than} 
at any others which the United States 
Army has established, for a variety 


. In the first place, the Newfoun¢- | 
land base was the first overseas post | 
to be occupied by an American Expe- | 
U. S&S. 
troops came here in January, 1941, 
when their country was still tech- | 
nically at peace, and have had plenty 
of time since to get acquainted with ' 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Another reason why the American | 
boys are fitting so well into life here | 
is because the people of Newfound- | 
land are close to the United States in | 
Newfoundlanders have 
| always had a high regard for Ameri- 
|} cans and, generally speaking, this re- 
| gard has increased since the arrival 





They’re Friendly 


| 
| 
Still another reason—and a very | 


mug 
P. here to defend this North 
n't Wny attacks are becoming a de 
playing an increasingly large 
' veanliliof the nearby community during their off hours. 
indu ——¢ This close 
ed 9 
eep “Em (56 
e”) 
. bui of reasons. 
at Fo 
“flean 
1 han - 
m ditionary Force in this war. 
sin tgpndries at Fort 
roo™inge Do Complete 
WAs@® in Short Time 
an. the island and its people. 
ORT BRAGG, N.C.— The 
termaster Corps at Fort 
‘eek Mie has devised a mass pro- 
-e Union system of laundering | <pirit. The 
taineme than three million pieces of 
ing, bed linen and miscel- 
IOVS O ; ~ 
sclarelmous articles each month las the tesa 
in. h could well serve as a mod- | 
ht thafor commercial laundries | 
veningughout the country. | 









— ur hours and 20 minutes after 


is started on a bundle of dirty 
s, underwear, socks and mis- 
meous articles issued to enlisted 
stationed here, they are spick 
span and wrapped in individual 
n paper packages ready to be 
d up by organization trucks. 


eft urns 
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r Cen 
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ances ’s all the time it takes for each 
j s laundry to be marked, washed, 
n Te@ ironed, mended if necessary, 
: d and wrapped. It’s a record- 
ing by ing achievement in speed and 
' “— ency of operation. 

rhon a * Operate Three Units 
fatione@mere are three large laundries 


indidat 
duty 
r, Fo 
uty 
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clothing and equipment is 
net, bihed around for from 25 to 55 
lian CMites, depending upon their na- 
1¢¢-100M Powdered soaps and alkalies 
street mixed thoroughly with the 
' r, the temperature of which 
ore aM@s according to the nature of the 
-MaLNies being washed. The “bulk” 
ay nallines usually wash from 250 to 

pounds of clothing and equip- 
the FOom® per hour, depending, of course, 
1, und@H™ the size of the machine and the | 
arr, W 


ated by the Quartermaster Corps 
ort Bragg, all of which follow 















x Msanie method of procedure in re- 
serviqmg and processing soiled ma- 
Unit L. 


er being removed from the bar- 
s bags in which they arrive at 
laundry, every piece of apparel 
quipment, except handkerchiefs 
socks, is marked clearly for later 
ification. Handkerchiefs are 
bd in marked net bags and socks 
tied together with a marker. 
articles are then divided into 
ps according to color and ma- 
l and then sent to the washing 
ines which are classified simi- 
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these ultra-modern machines 


ification of the pieces. 


ys y Dried and TIroned 
a doub 
ne scraggpen the pieces have been washed 
ng go iently and are ready to leave 
; achines, they are moved to the 
will g and ironing sections of the 
oc Fie@™eties. Bath towels and barracks 
The la@™ are sent to hot air tumblers 
1. a pile they are dried in 30 minutes 
on Hur@ess: These are not ironed. Socks 
dried and stretched in four 
ites on another type of hot air 
ine, devoted exclusively to that 
ele hal Other pieces, still holding about 
the 10tme! cent ef their weight in water, 
Ped to the ironing machines. 
iw ote eets are ironed separately on 
> Kuele Tollers at an average speed of 
noite E @ets per minute, per laundry. 
erly a of the ironing machines used 
, earing apparel other than shirts 
the smaller pieces of barracks 
pment usually are operated in 
| Tssu@fion by each woman employee 
lat section. Each shirt-ironing 
S pine unit, which employs the at- 
on of four women, can handle 
ques irts per day. 
le to t the articles have been ironed, 
ar Pp are checked by inspectors and 
Navy D d. Buttons are sewed on by 
the Offifhinery with incredible speed, one 
1 Smi requiring less than a second. 
ynoun 8 final step, all articles are sent 
1 have @Me sorting section where they 
is to gregated by organizations and 
ces, hoWE by individual sender and then 
s planne@pped. 
relation Other Jobs Done 
avy, OWG @ddition to the three million 
Smith. #8 of laundry handled for enlisted 
- officers’ bundles also are taken 
On top of this staggering 
large numbers of blankets are 
ant YoUBed by the 1,200 laundry em- 
statlo as well as materials dyed 
ining ce Sterilized. 
t the aps the most striking feature 
f Set. l the Fort Bragg laundries is 
i. Ge immaculate condition, Superin- 
Granbulgeats are convinced that absolute 
recen@apmess is important in keeping 
for ba@ erations at a high peak of 
5 a 4 . 
sonnel dly rivalry exists between 





laundries. Meetings ars 


| important one—is the natural itend=1 
| liness of the Newfoundlanders, or the 
Newfies, as our boys now call them. ' 
The natural curiosity of the Newfies | 
regarding the Yanks is exceeded only | 
by the latter’s interest in them and | 
their customs. 





Another factor entering into this 
|} acclimatization of the American boys 
is the way in which the troops are 
constantly exposed to local influences 
—on their frequent visits to the city, 
through their acquaintances here, and 
through the Newfoundland press and 
radio stations. Both the local news- 
papers and the radio stations have a 











large audience among the troops and 
they have come to 
city’s dailies almost as their “home 
town papers.” 


All these Yactors have made for a 
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‘Sergeant 
Hoyle Says 


GIN RUMMY 


ANNIIIOUUIHAMUUAAAII 

Gin rummy, in the past two or 
three years, has become one of the 
most popular of all two-handed card 
| games. 
of fun. 


TNiAPOALUVIOROGUTAUOOETEUOOODAUAVOOESVOO ELE HA A 


Here’s the 
cards to each 


way it goes. Deal ten 
player, and turn the 
twenty-first card face up alongside 
the remaining pack. Dealer’s oppo- 
nent may pick up the card showing, 
but if doesn’t take it, dealer has the 
option of picking it up. If both re- 
fuse it, opponent picks top card from 
| pack. Hands remain at ten cards, be- 
cause players discard face up after 
drawing from either the open deck 
|or the closed deck. 

| As in other rummy games, players 
|try to form groups of three or four 
cards of the same denomination, such 
|}as three jacks, or sequences of three 
| or more cards in the same suit, such 


| as eight, nine, ten of diamonds. 

|Fiayers take turns drawing and dis- 
carding. 

| When either player has enough 


| groups or sequences, or both, so that 
|his remaining unmatched cards to- 
tal 10 points or less, he may knock. 
Face ‘cards, count 10, aces 1, and 
| other cards their pip value. Person 
knocking “melds” his groups and se- 
| quences face up and announces his 
Opponent then “melds” and plays 
| whatever cards he can on the ones 


showing. The first person wins the 
box and any difference in “dead- 
| wood” points in his favor. If the 


second person’s “deadwood” is equal 
to or less than the knocker’s, the op- 
ponent scores an immediate 10-point 
bonus, plus any point difference in 
his favor, and wins the box. 

If a player melds all ten cards at 
once, he goes “gin” and gets an im- 
mediate bonus of 20 points, plus the 
“deadwood” difference. 

Scores are kept cumulatively, and 
}100 is game. Winner gets the dif- 
|ference in point totals of the two 
| players; plus 100 points for winning 
| the game; plus 20 points for each 
| “box,” that is, each time be knocked 
and won. Loser gets a credit of 20 
points for each “box” he wins, and 
net score is then determined. If one 
| player is whitewashed, the winner 
gets a 200-point bonus for game, in- 
stead of 100. 








held each week by representativs | 


It’s relatively easy and a lot | 


look upon the | 
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| 
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| because few 


Newfoundland Life Has 


AN AMERICAN ARMY BASE IN NEWFOUNDLAND —After | 
and a half in Newfoundland, the American forces which were | 


Its Good Side 


ONE PROOF of the warm reception American soldiers have found among Newfoundland 


people is the fact that a number of them have married local girls. 


Two soldiers from the 


same outfit at one of the American bases, one of whom is married, enjoy tea at the home 


of Mrs. Dorothy Carey. 


In the picture from left to right are Mrs. Edna Carey, Sergeant 


Stanley Olender of Wilmington, Del., Mrs. Dorothy Carey, mother of the two young ladies 
Pfc. Donald Mueller of Jersey City, N. J., and Mrs. Donald Mueller. 


relationship between soldiers and 


resident population, which, though it | 


has been ruffled at times by scattered 
and unavoidable incidents, is highly 
praiseworthy. It is the “good neigh- 
bor policy” at its best. 

Hardly a public social affair in town 
is held these days without men of 
the United States Army in attend- 
ance. Both enlisted men and officers 


| have been taken up by local society 
;}en masse. 
| 


Fifty years ago band concerts were 
quite the thing in the United States 
on a Sunday summer afternoon. Most 





of the present generation of Ameri-| x 


cans know this only through hearsay, 
but in Newfoundland today some of 
them at least are discovering what 
a pleasant way to spend an after- 
noon this can be. Newfoundlanders 
love’ band music, and soldiers are 
partial to it also. On Sunday after- 
noons, and on the summer evenings 
when it remains light until 10 


or | 


10:30 o’clock, the park is dotted with | 


soldiers and their dates listening to 
the music or strolling around greet- 
ing friends. This is something they 
wouldn’t think of doing in the States, 
others do it. Here it 
is the natural thing to do. 

Get Their Habits 

The soldiers are acquiring some of 
the habits of the Newrfies. also. Since 
drivers in Newfoundland keep to the 
left of the road, as in England, the 
American bases have adopted that 
custom. Soldiers who return to the 
States after the war will have to 
learn to drive on the other side of 
the road all over again. Walking is 
a Newfoundland specialty, and this 
has found favor with U. S. troops. 
A sergeant will tell how back in New 
York with a date he would often take 
a cab to go only a few blocks. Here 
the boys walk miles through the 
city and its environs, as the New- 
foundlanders do, and think little 
of it. 

Perhaps the biggest single event 
in St. John’s, Newfoundland’s capital 
city, near which some of the Ameri- 
cans are stationed, is the annual re- 
gatta held on a lake near the town. 
This year 10 American crews held 
elimination races among themselves 
to determine the four crews who 
would race on regatta day. These 
four crews held a separate race as 
part of the regatta, with a speedy 
Artillery group placing first. This 
same crew rowed second in the All- 
Star Services event, in which crews 
of several Allied Nations competed. 

The American troops are paid in 
Newfoundland currency, and they 
have become quite used to the small 
nickels and to the 20-cent pieces, 
which are often called “shillings.” 
The sight of an occasional American 





coin or bill execites quite a bit of 
|} interest now. 

| Another good example of how the 
| U- S. soldiers have taken Newfound- 
land to heart is the pride that many 


from each laundry and operating pro- | Of them take in the unusual charac- 


cedures and problems are discussed. | teristics of the country. 


At these meetings, employees in the 
various departments have the oppor- 
tunity to exchange ideas, a custom 
veiich helps maintain the operations 
in the three laundries on a uniform 
scale. 


Of course, 
| they complain when there's disagree- 
| able weather, but they would do that 
|if they were stationed in any part 
| of the United States. But there are 
many features about Newfoundland 
which are quite. unique, and you can 








THIS IS the entrance to the USO building in a city near one 


of the U. S. Army bases in Newfoundland. 


Photo shows 


Cpl. Leland C. Carter of Allertown, Iowa, and Miss Lorraine 


Doran. 


hear the “veteran” soldiers of 18 
months describing these to the new 
arrivals. For instance, a soldier will 
point out the tower 
Marconi sent the first wireless mes- 
sage across the Atlantic. He will 
do this with all the pride of a New 
Yorker showing a visitor the Empire 
State building. 
Love at Work 

Another example of this “good 
neighbor policy” is the manner in 
which the soldiers have taken New- 
foundland girls for their wives. Many 
marriages have been performed since 
January, 1941. The couple often 
makes its home with the girl’s fam- 
ily, and thus the soldier is taken 
right into local life. In addition, 
many other boys are being invited 
into the homes of Newfoundlanders 


from which | 





regularly. They appreciate this priv- 
jlege, since they have been away 
from their own homes for so long. 
This is great for morale, and also 
cements the friendship between the 
two peoples. 

While some of the married me 
will want to stay on in Newfounde 
land after the war, most of the mé 
will probably leave when victory h 
been won. But they want to retu 
after the war, to do the things the 
are not permitted to do now becau 
of the military situation and the 
duties. They want to try some 
Newfoundland’s great outdoor life 
its fine salmon fishing, good huntin 
its interesting and quaint ea 


Probably they'll bring thelr f 
em land th 
ni, 


long, to sho e 
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Big Field Day Marks Silver 
Jubilee of 359th Infantry 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—Bugles of the 90th Division Band sounded the silver jubilee of the 
359th Infantry at Camp Barkeley, Tex., last Saturday as the regiment celebrated its 25th birthday 
with every one of its more than 3,000 officers and men taking part in the party. 


The observance of the anniversary® 


started Friday evening with a ban- 
quet and dance for the officers, dis- 
tinguished guests, and veterans of 
the 359th, held at the Abilene Coun- 
try Club. Among those who spoke at 
the banquet in commemoration of 
the anniversary were Maj. Gen. Hen- 
ry Terrell, Jr., commander of the 
90th; Maj. Thomas D. Collins, La Ss. 

rmy retired, who was commander 
pr the 3rd battalion of the old 359th 
during World War I; and Col. A. E. 
Dedicke, commander of the present 
regiment. 

“Little did they dream 25 years 
ago that it would be necessary to 
reactivate the 359th to finish the 
job which they started in 1917,” said 
Colonel Dedicke in his address. “Let s 
do the job so completely this time 
that it will not be necessary to hold 
a 50th anniversary celebration of 
this regiment in a war-time training 
camp.” - 

The Saturday ceremonies were 
opened with an imposing regimental 
parade, with Brig. Gen. Alan W. 
Jones, assistant commander of the 
90th division in the reviewing stand, 
Col. E. C. Adkins, formerly a sec- 
ond lieutenant with Co. “A” of the 
old 359th, and now Camp Quarter- 
master of Camp Barkeley, recounted 
to the men the history of the regi- 
ment through World War I, from the 
time of its induction into service 
Sept. 5, 1917, at Camp Travis, Tex., 
until its return with the last units 
of the Army of Occupation in 1919. 

Pointing to the battle streamers 
on the regimental colors, Colonel 
Adkins recounted that neither the 
regiment nor the old 90th Division 
had ever failed to reach any objec- 
tive assigned to it. He told of the 
359th’s battles in the St. Mihiel, and 
in the Meuse-Argonne offensive of 
September, October and November, 
1918, which ended only with the 
Armistice. 

Maj. Thomas D. Collins, retired, 
of San Antonio, won the cheers of 
the men as he told them of the fight- 
ing heritage of their regiment and 
handed to these new officers and 
men the torch which the veterans 
whom he represented had kept so 
brightly burning in the last hectic 
days of fighting to save the liberties 
of the world’s peoples. 

Following the parade all units 
of the regiment participated in a 
field day on the camp recreation 
grounds. The many events of this 
competition were cast in a military 
setting and high point winner was 
Capt. Sherman L. Watts, 

Saturday afternoon the regimental 
baseball team played the 415 QM 
team, also a unit of the 90th Divi- 
sion, in the semi-finals of the divi- 
sion baseball tournament, losing by 
a “core of 8 to 3. 

Sunday was devoted to the re- 
ligious aspect of the anniversay ob- 
servance, as special services were 
held in the regimental chapel by the 
chaplains of the 359th: Raymond 
Kerns, Brunson Wallace and Wil- 
liam H. Hewitt. 

The climax of the celebration was 
a huge dance for all enlisted men 
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CROWNED queen of the 25th Jubilee was Marjorie Kilgo, 


left. Ann Tipton placed third 


on Monday, Sept. 7, held at the Camp 


in the field. 





Three Miles 


Tiring Just to Read It}. 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass—Officers and men of the 
Engineer Battalion here are participating in a new phase 
hardening-up training program as the entire unit goes on pe 
three-mile runs around Logan Field. 

For the first few runs no equip- © 


ment was carried, but as the men and 
officers became accustomed to the 
grind, pieces of equipment will be 
added until the men will complete 
the run with full packs, 

The entire distance is not covered 
at a run, however. The men start 
at a run, which continues for about 
three-quarters of a mile, then walk 
for a quarter-of-a-mile and so on 
until the three miles is completed. 

After the hardening up process is 
completed and the men can take the 
three miles easily under full pack, 
the distance, will probably be in- 
creased to five miles. 







on the Ru 





















Only men to be excused 
necessary kitchen police, the 
one staff officer, the officer 
day, chaplain and one medic 
cer. Another feature of 
closely akin to the three-m 
which will be held prior to th 
is a drill competition between 
company of the battalion. 

Each company will enter if 
drilled platoon into the conte 
from each platoon a squad 
picked. These squads will 
finalists in the competition 
winning squad will be excus 
the run. 





Pvt. (?) MeCandless Asks 
Is He in the Navy or Arm 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—“It’s not 
the Armeeee or the Na-ay-veeee .. .” 

Pvt. (7???) William M. McCandless, 
of Co. B, 61st Bn., MRTC, could well 
afford to sing that song, only he is 
positive that he is not a Marine— 
but that is about the only sure thing 
in his life as far as he is concerned. 
What he would like to know is—is 
he a private, or is he an ensign, or 
is he both? 

Private McCandless, who is 23, be- 
came an amphibian a week ago when 
he was sworn into the United States 
Naval Reserve as an ensign—the 
ceremony took place in the Camp 
Barkeley station hospital. But Private 
(or is it Ensign?) McCandless is still 
soldiering as a “medic” in the MRTC 
—until he receives his orders to leave 
for the Navy. Here’s how it all came 
about. 

McCandless, a graduate of North- 
western University, applied for a 
commission as an ensign last Janu- 
ary at the Ninth Naval District in 
Chicago. He was to be commissioned 
as an assistant paymaster, 

Waited Patiently 

March tottered around and Mc- 
Candless was still waiting patiently. 
He then learned his papers had been 
lost—so he took another examination 
at the Great Lakes Noval Training 
































Station. 

“They found out then I hada 
color-perception defect,” M 
said, “and I thought it had t 
me out altogether. I waited 
waited, but received no further 
The draft board was waiting, 
But it got impatient first an 
ducted me into the army.” 

McCandless was inducted Ai 
at Fort Sill, Okla. 

The recruit arrived at MRTC 
24 and began soldiering. The sea 
forgotten. Then, on Aug. 29, Py 
McCandless received some 
from his wife which indicated } 
been an ensign in the Naval F 
Since July 24. 

Sworn In 

After Lt. Col. William C. 
MRTC adjutant, checked his p 
Private McCandless was swom 
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terder 


the Naval Reserve before a 1 top 
public. ko, W 

“It certainly feels funny to fl 
such a position,” Private Ensign the fl 
Candless admitted this week. jon, to 
pect to leave for Harvard Univemiieer th 
where I am to take my training nearly 


day now.” 

Meanwhile the land-going 
is attending litter and first aid 
and learning, in general, how 
come an efficient medical soldi¢ 
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furnisted by the 90th Division = From a PeasantSs Shack 


chestra under the direction of War- 
rant Officer H. L. Arison, The 359th 
glee club of 60 voices, led by Lt. 
Thomas G,. Proctor, sang several 
selections including the regimental 





| 


by Cpl. John Kalbin of Service Com- | 
pany. The regimental drum and} 
bugle corps, under direction of Cpl. | 
Lemuel Jensen, executed several 
maneuvers. | 

Spirited balloting by the enlisted) 
men resulted in the election of Miss | 
Marjorie Kilgo, of Abilene, as the 
Queen of th 25th Anniversary Cele-| 
bration, She won out of a field of 
250 entrants representing the cream 
of the beauty crop in West Central 
Texas. Winning second and third 
place, respectively, were Miss Clar- 
ine Marsh, of Abilene, Texas, and 
Miss Ann Tipton, of Sweetwater, 
Texas, 


Radio School Born in France 


SCOTT FIELD, Ill.—Anyone looking over the vast expanse of modern buildings which ¢ 
song, “359th! Carry On!” composed| prise this radio university of the Army Air Forces Technical Training Command, would 


guess that all this grew from a French peasant’s shack. 


But such was Scott Field’s parent school, the original Air Services Radio schaol, which 
born on the muddy fields at Tours, 7 


France, during the last war. And 
Master Sgt. Andrew E. Crockett, 
working quietly at his job of student 
orientation here, will bear witness to 
the fact as a graduate of the first 
school. 


Sergeant Crockett left his home in 
Wichita while still in his teens to 
enlist in the Army in December, 1917. 
Having worked with radio since early 
boyhood, young Crockett was classi- 
fied as a radio man and assigned to 
the American Air Services. In July, 
1918, he became one of the first stu- 


¢4q dents in the school at Tours. 


School in Open 
This first school was conducted in 
farm outbuildings or in the open, the 
sergeant recalls. Both operation and 
mechanics were covered and upon 











graduation a man was usually placed lery fire, the sergeant declares. 





in the category for which he had 
shown the most aptitude. 

Students were lodged with the 
local citizenry wherever possible and 
at times would bivouac in the open. 
There were no class rooms as such 
and most of the instruction was car- 
ried on with the students grouped 
around the instructor and a radio 
set supported by some convenient 
tree stump or table. 

Radio equipment at that time was 
cumbersome and inefficient, especi- 
ally the French units which were 
most generally used. It was not un- 
common, Sergeant Crockett says, to 
have a set the size of a foot locker, 
yet containing only one tube. 

Radio was used in very few planes 
and then usually in observation 
planes reporting the results of artil- 
The 
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planes were fragile little cra 
sticks and cloth with no place 
in them to mount a radio set. 
fore, the radio operator would 
ally hold his little battery set 
lap. 


Pilots Objected 


Pilots seldom cared to have of 
in their ships because the @t two 
weight made so much differ@g every. 
Communications were all by Post, 
It was not until October, 1918 "sg. T 


spape 
s of |} 


the first radio telephone was inst 
in aircraft. 

Sergeant Crockett’s most 
memoir of his early days is & 
tion for excellence as a radio 
chanic from Lt. Gen. H. H. A 
commander-in-chief of the 
Army Air Forces, who, as at 
was his commander in France. 
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PIE-EATING champs were Pvt. Egan Dickinson (left) of HQ 


Co., who won first prize, and Pic. T. C. Page of the Antitank 


Co. second-place winner. 


MAXWELL FIELD, Ala. — Follow- 
ing Hollywood’s double-feature pol- 
| icy, an associate producer and an as- 
sistant director teamed up to enlist 
|} in the Army 15 months ago. A few 
| weeks ago they became aviation 
| cadets together, were classified as 
| pilots at the Nashville replacement 


f | center, and both arrived recently at 


| Maxwell Field to begin their pre- 
| flight training. 

The cinemaland duo, who aspire to 
share the controls of a Flying For- 
tress, is comprised of Aviation Cadet 
Jason H. Bernie, son of Bandleader 
Ben Bernie, and Aviation Cadet Gil- 
bert Scott. 

Sent to Signal Corps 

Although both worked together at 
20th Century-Fox for a time, they 
did not get to be chummy until they 
traded their loud slacks for GI issue. 
Because of their cinematic talents, 
| they were assigned to the Signal 
Corps at Ft. Monmouth, N.J., where 
among other duties, they assisted 
Garson Kanin in the, production: af 
Army training films, » 

Bernie, after leaving Rutgers Uni- 





Their Next A-Star Hit—On Toki 


versity In 1937, went west to Holly- 
wood for a motion picture career. A 
chip off the Old Maestro, he might 
have become an actor but instead he 
chose the direction phase of films. 
Assisting Gregory Ratoff, Bernie 
worked on such movies as “Intermez- 
zo,” “Hotel for Women,” “Wife, Doc- 
tor, Nurse,” “Grapes of Wrath,” and 
“Alexander’s Ragtime Band.” 

The chores of an assistant direc- 


tor? 
“Something like the duties of a 
first sergeant,” Bernie says, “be- 


cause he is responsible for getting 
the crew and actors ready. He directs 
the background action and sees that 
the proper equipment is placed on 
the set. There are a lot of other 
things and details he has to work 
out.” 

Bernie also edited films, cutting 
the footage to conform to technical 
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work in filmland in 1938 after 
ing his Master of Arts degreé 
Loyola University. 


Among the many movies wil 
helped to produce are “Jesse J 
Alexander's Ragtime Band,” 
Argentine Way,” “Grapes of Wi 


and “Sun Valley Serenade.” 
What's His Duties 


What were the duties of an 
clate producer? 

Well, Scott relates, “I used 
on story conferences, have & 
in casting the picture, and 
the various intricate details @ 
duction.” 

Scott and Bernie, quartered 
same room, get nostalgic at 
for Hollywood and talk shop 
their conversations are mainij 


cerned with airplanes, and 
whims of upperclassmen. 
chance™ plaées . this due 
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is own Official duties. 










UNDER Secretary of War, Robert P. Patterson, an old hand 
with guns and matters pertaining to Army personnel and 
equipment, tries out some of Uncle Sam's modern equipment. 
Himself, a fighting man of World War I, (and holder of the 
DS.C.), Secretary Patterson still retains interest in the prob- 
Jems of “John Doughboy,” despite the very pressing matters of 
Shown here, Secretary Patterson at 
Fort Jackson, S. C., takes a bead on a moving target, with 
one of the Army’s 30 cal. light machine guns. 


er 
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Eustis 
Parade 


AHNTYQOLY0OONADOAOOOTSODOO4O 1440004101400 900 NODO SOOO HOOD TOE 
ORT EUSTIS, Va.— Two recent 













ivals at this post are Johnny 
ko, the “Cleveland Baker Boy,” 
Cc. d one time leading heavyweight 


t@ider, and Lou Farino, one of 
top-ranking wrestling stars. 
ko, who once had Gene Tunney 


the floor only to lose a close de- 
ion, took part in 178 fights in a 
eer that extended over a period 
nearly 17 years. Despite his 39 
s—Risko will be 40 in December 
e looks in fine condition. Farino, 
ly 29, has participated in more than 
00 grunt and groan tussles, and 
beaten Man Mountain Dean, Joe 
sek, and other top-flight men. In 

he wrestled Ed Londos, then 
rid’s heavyweight champion, for 
minutes before losing. 


aining, 
ding 
st aid 
how 

soldie 


C 





Pvt. Robert Verona, comedian 


hich ¢ 
Id ho made a big hit in the recent 
ost show, performed that night 
J ith a broken right shoulder taped 
which He broke the shoulder in an 
ommobile accident early last June 
e crat d for some reason it failed to 
place properly. Since that time the 
set. ors have rebroken it twice to 
would it to grow back correctly, the 
y set time being the night before the 
the “Sky-Watch,” new post pub- 
i tion, has brought forth a great 
have of favorable comment on its 
the @gt two issues. It’s being given free 












every officer and enlisted man on 


ll by @ Post, and does not carry adver- 
r, 1918 ng. The “Sky-Watch” is the first 
vas insi@Wspaper devoted exclusively to 


s of Fort Eustis. 





YUBLE DATE 


magine the consternation of Pvt. 
ge lIurner, who journeyed to 
hington on a recent week-end to 
a girl-friend from Pittsburgh 
© had gone to work in the Capitol 
» and discovered that her room- 
t@ was another girl friend of his 
m New York City. The two had 
in Washington, liked each other, 
got an apartment 


H. 
the 
as al 


together, | 
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Benning 
Brevities 


STULL LLAMA LLL A 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—Fort Ben- 
ning’s production of W. H. Smith’s 
“The Drunkard,” scheduled for late 
September, took on a big-time aspect 
this week when the announcement 
came that Milton Luban of Broad- 
way and Hollywood fame will direct 
the production. 


Luban volunteered to assist in the 
production of the all-soldier show 
when Miss Ivy Randall, hostess at 
Service Club 1 on the main post, 
called a meeting of the cast and dis- 
covered that the director was pres- 
ent, 


Luban entered the Army in April 
and was sent to Camp Roberts, Calif., 
later coming to Fort Benning, where 
he was assigned to the visual aids 
section of the infantry school. Luban 
produced the successful Broadway 
show “Pins and Needles,” and has 
directed nine other plays for the 
Federal Theater in New York. He 
has also been a member of the writ- 
ing staff of “March of Time.” 





The collection, loading and sell- 
ing of 4,420,000 pounds of scrap 
metal since April 1 is reported by 
Maj. A. R. Johnson, post inspector 
and director of the Fort Benning 
scrap metal drive. An additional 
25 tons have been sold and are in 
the yard awaiting loading. In the 
intensified phase of the campaign 
begun recently and still in prog- 
ress, 300 tons have been collected 
of which 234 tons have been sold. 





PRODUCTION LINE 

The war effort produced a new 
high-speed production line this week 
at Fort Benning. 

Photographing of civilians living 
or working on the post began Thurs- 
day when long-delayed film arrived 
from the North, and Wednesday, the 
first full day in which photographs 
were taken, 700 civilians were finger- 
printed, photographed and issued 
identification buttons. 

Sgt. Robert Hemphill, chief clerk 
of the identification bureau, and his 
staff spent hours perfecting a rapid- 
fire system and expect to be process- 
ing 1,000 a day when they reach their 
“production peak.” 


Journalism, 1919 


Styles in Army Papers Change Little 


CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—The Wild- 
cat Division in 1919, as now, had an 
official publication of its own and 
the tastes of Army journalism in 
those days have changed but slightly 
if a sample copy of “The Wildcat” 
published in France in 1919 and the 
property of Lt. Willis R. Sand of the 
323rd Infantry, is a criterion. 
Lieutenant Sand put the copy of 
the 1919 “Wildcat” vintage on display 
for the men of the regiment and 
many an interested reader enjoyed 
some part if not all the periodical. 
Pershing Commended Unit 

An idea of what is contained in 
the printed pages may be gained 
from the following extracts: 
Commendation from General Persh- 
ing: “With such a record the Divi- 





sion may return home proud of its 
services in France as a part of the 
American Expeditionary Forces.” 

Styles: “Latest cable advices from 
Fifth Avenue advise us that the 
latest styles in suits are just too cute 
for anything. Padded shoulders and 
chests that are guaranteed to make 
a forty-four out of a thirty-six. Hob- 
nails have also lost in popular favor 
in the States, particularly at balls 
and fashionable receptions.” 

Advice to the Lovelorn Column: 

Dear Miss Bairfax: My husband 
is a captain in the 32lst Infantry. 
Whenever he writes me he calls me 
“Ma Cherie,” “Ma Petite” and other 
endearing terms. He was a dutiful 
husband before he left the States but 
I am suspicious and would like to 
know where he learned those ex- 








pressions. Distressed Wife. 

Dear Wife: Our records show that 
your husband recently made a three- 
day trip to Paris. Aside from that, 
we can give you no information. 

Poetry, Too 

Poetry, too, found its place in the 

columns as shown by the following: 


“And now Wise Guys, you listen 
And the layman as well. 

We've been through the block 

twice 

And done our hitch in Hell, 
But if again a crazy kaiser 
Attempts to twist the map 

You can bet your bottom dollar 
There'll be a Wildcat in the scrap. 


The rest of the columns of the paper 
contain current news, pictures, care 





FORT BENNING, Ga.—This week 
the 54th Armored Infantry of Fort 
Benning’s 10th Armored Division will 
reach back 25 years into its history 


and revive its famous regimental 
newspaper of World War I days, “The 


54th Liaison.” 
newspaper published by 
during the last war. 

The paper was founded in 1918 by 
Chaplain Gregort Mabry of the 
World War 54th U.S. Infantry. “The 
54th Liaison” of that day attracted 


the AEF 





By Pvt. Robert C. Simpson 


work, the line men of the 353rd 
litter-squad and joined the realis 


Pill Pushers’ Job Not Pie 
Infantry Men Find Out 


CAMP CARSON, Colo.—Although “strictly amateurs” at the 


Infantry voluntarily made up a 
tic demonstration put on by the 


Medical Detachment for the 89th Division. 





By the time the demonstration was ~ 
over, the doughty “doughboys” had 
gained a new respect for the work 
and abilities of the toiling “medics,” 
for they themselves had spent the 
day trotting up and down the hills 
around camp ‘bearing their own “in- 
jured” by hand litter from the simu- 
lated “front line” to collecting and 
receiving stations. No longer will 
these “foot and leather” men look 
down their collective noses at the 
“pill-rollers.” 

This practice demonstration with 
line troops coordinating, showed. dra- 
matically the methods employed to 
transport wounded from the field of 
battle. The “wounded” fell on the 
“front line,” were tagged in the best 
medic manner, and left for litter-| 


squads, who removed them to sta- 
tions. Emergency first-aid, including 
the making of improvised splints, 
was employed. 

Cooperating with the Medical De- 
tachment was Company A of the 
314th Medical Battalion of the 89th 
Division. This company demonstrated 
the use of the hand-litter, wheel- 
litter and ambulance. Battalion first 
aid stations and collecting stations 





ing a sermon on “Taking the Joy 
Out of Life.” 

He spoke of an old dyed-in-the- 
wool Army sergeant, who was an ex- 
cellent sergeant but such a dour- 
faced, gloom-dispensing non-com that 
he kept the entire company despond- 
ent and finally earned the nickname 
of “Old Pickles.” 

Finally things reached the stage 


were set up to function down to the 
last detail. 

Realism was stressed throughout 
the demonstration, and rugged ter- 
rain was chosen for the exercise so 
medical troops would appreciate the 
difficulties often encountered in evac- 
uating wounded from the front. 

The entire show was staged amidst 
the din of detonators used to add 
realism to the “front line.” A severe 
gas attack was simulated by the use 
of smoke screens laid down by the 
Chemical Warfare Officer; all pres- 
ent donned gas masks. 


Besides those actually participat- 
ing, several other companies of line 
troops of the 89th Division witnessed 
the demonstration. Methods used 
were explained to them by the Medi- 
cal Detachment. 

—————l 


| 


First AEF Paper Revived at Benning 


This was the first , considerable attention because of the 


high spirit and morale that was re- 
flected within its pages. General 
Pershing was one of the readers of 
the old World War paper, and in an 
official letter written in 1919, he 
called attention to its excellence. 


The members of the present 54th 
Armored Infantry feel that they can 
not do better than to revive the 
name of the regimental paper which 
became famous in the last war, and 
they hope to recapture some of the 
spirit that was characteristic of the 
old paper. A staff for the newspaper 
has been appointed by Lt. Franklin 
A. Bickford, S-2 of the 54th Armored 
Infantry, who will act as manager 
and advisor of the paper. Sgt. Paul 
R. Jenkins will be editor-in-chief of 
the new “54th Liaison.” 

The “54th Liaison” was founded at 
Saint-Broing-les-Moines, France, in 
1918. Chaplain Mabry, of the old 54th 
Infantry, writes that the paper was 
prepared on a Remington type 
writer” suffering from rheumatic 
joints and overwork,” and that the 
newspaper copy was cerried several 
kilometers to the French town of 
Djon where it was printed. Publica- 
tion of the paper in those days de 
pended entirely on the temperament 
of “an asthmatic Ford,” Model 1912, 
which carried the copy to the printer 
at Djon, When the Ford failed, so 
did the newspaper. 

The 54th Liaison was published bg 
the regiment during service with the 
Army of Occupation in Germany, and 
lived up to its name of “liaison” by 
maintaining contact between the 
companies and battalions of the regi- 
ment which were scattered through- 





out numerous German towns. 








where the company commander was 
forced to call “Old Pickles” into the 
orderly room and explain to him the 
effect his bloominess was having on 
the company. 

The sergeant hadn’t realized what 
he was doing and immediately prom- 
ised to improve. He tried. He tried 
very hard, so hard in fact, that the 
men in the ‘company noticed his ef- 

















IN ITS campaign for safe driving, the 10th Armored Division's 


3 after - oe the other had bm niin forts to crack a smile occasionally| 3rd Regiment at Fort Benning, Ga., has signs like that above 
e with the same man. ter decided the least they could do ; 
ree . and deci y 
deg overing from surprise, George} Lt. Col. Frank N. Thompson, post | would be to cooperate. scattered about the regimental area. _, So gre , D. 
died the situation very neatly,| chaplain at Fort Benning, used an| So the next day they began calling Tutor reads the epitaph of John Brown, who violated driving 
ies whiaating out both of the girls. amusing incident Sunday in preach-'the séergeans “Old Sweet Pickles!” rules. 
esse J 
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t Wi ‘ TRY THIS COLA, MA'AM...ITS | | ROVAL CROWN COLA, MAAM. 
Ae EVEN THE BEAR CANT }\ 51 MOST POPULAR DRINK EVERYBODY SEEMS TO LIKE 
ies BEAR /T/ * i I SELL! 
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HE DOESN'T LIKE 
THAT FLAT-TASTING 
COLA ANY BETTER 








MMMMMM... 
_THATS SUPER! 
WHAT IS IT ? 



















ROYAL CROWN 






I CAN UNDERSTANO 
THAT. THIS 


1S THE BEST COLA 
I EVER TASTED. 


SIMONE SIMON SAYS: 

















CONVINCED ME! 
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COLA 











“Oui, ouli—that’s the cola for 
me,” says Simone Simon, who 
voted Royal Crown Cola best 
by taste-test. Winner in 5 out of 
6 group taste-tests from coast 
to coast, Royal Crown Cola. 
Try it today. 
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The Army Quiz 


1. It’s too bad all wars couldn’t be like the , because that 
was the shortest one in which the United States participated: 
Civil War World War Spanish-American 
; Mexican War War of 1812 








2. Ya mean to say soldiers in the U. S. Army at one time were branded 
for committing certain offenses? Yep, they were branded with the initial 
letter of one of these crimes: 
Murder 


Desertion Thievery 


Insubordination Mopery 
> 


> 7 
3. The reascn sailors wear those bell-bottomed pants is as follows: 
A—So they can take them off fast if they fall in the drink, 
B—Because they look “salty.” 
C—It’s just tradition. 
D—Because they can be rolled up easily when scrubbing decks. 
- * J 


4. Lowest commissioned rank in the U. S. Marines is: 
Second Lieutenant Ensign 


Midshipman 
Lieutenant 


Cabin Boy 


5. If you’ve been around much, you know the difference between a card 
sharp and a card shark, Pick the true statement below: 
A—A card sharp is good and honest. A card shark is good. 
B—A card shark is good and honest. A card sharp is good. 
. 7 * 


6. Two non-commissioned soldiers are generally conceded to have been 
the best the U. S. produced in the World War. Pick ’em out: 
Alvin York Samuel Woodfill 
Joyce Kilmer Jimmy Duffy 
Allan Seeger 
7 7 > 


7. At work for the Army is the lowly spider, What’s he dolng? 
A—Making antitoxin for snakebite. 
B—Waging war on insect pests in camps. 
C—Helping to make optical instruments, 
D—Weaving silk to replace the source lost when the Japanese silk- 
worm enlisted on Japan’s side. 
. . 


8. Which one of these men is supposed to salute first if he can’t man- 
age to avoid seeing the others? 
Major, USA Captain, USN 


Commander, USCG 
Commodore, USN 
* 


Group Captain, RCAF 
* 


9. One of these gadgets cannot be called a “dirigible.” Which do YOU 
think? 
Zeppelia 


Airplane Biimp 


Automobile Barrage Balloon 
o 


10. We know a rookie when we see one, but where did he get the name 
in the, first place? 
A—From the fact that he’s easily “rooked.” 
B—From the term “rookery,” the living quarters of certain British 
soldiers. 
C—A corruption of the word “recruit.” 
D—From the fact that he LOOKS like a rookle, daggonit! 


= 





“Quit beefing! 
in the foxholes of Bataan?” 


Did anybody hear a squawk out of the men 


—Pvt. Budnye, Fort Sill, Okla, 





a “system of silent slaughter,” is now 


the Signal Corps soldiers stationed 
here. 





(Answers on Page 16) 


‘Rangerology,’ or How to Kill 
Silently, Taught at Monmouth 


FORT MONMOUTH, N. J. — “Ran- 
gerology,” described by its creator as 


part of the curriculum of many of 


Devised and taught by 2nd Lt. 
Lyman O. Anderson, it provides sol- 
diers engaged in hand-to-hand com- 
bat with a most effective means of 
putting their opponent completely 
out of action. 

According to its originator, a for- 
mer football, basketball and wres- 





tling star for the University of Min- 
nesota, “Rangerology” is a combina- 
tion of the best, or worst, features 
of Japanese jui-jitsu, involving the 
fundamental principles of leverage 
and weight, north woods lumberman 
tactics, and a few new murderous 
tricks created by Lieutenant Ander- 
son. 


Guaranteed to discourage any en- 
emy tangling with an American sol- 
dier, this ingenious form of mayhem 
was named in honor of the American 
Rangers. 





RAF Is Rewriting English 


Three Ropey Types Bored a 


LONDON—“Three ropey types, all sprogs, pranged a cheeseye on bumps and circuits. One bought 


it; the other two sent for a Burton. The station-master took a dim view and tore them off a strip. 
They’d taken along a shagbar wofficer, who was browned off. The queen bee was hopping mad.” 
It’s an RAF man speaking. And it is the King’s English. . . . well, the RAF’s kind of King’s 





English. ® 
Literally translated, here is what {and put them hard’ at work at the 
he said: alternating exciting, dangerous or 


“Three unpopular individuals, all 
brand new pilot officers, crashed 
a wornout airplane while practicing 
circuits and landings. One was killed; 
the other two were reprimanded se- 
verely. The station commander dis- 
approved strongly and roundly be- 
rated them. They had taken along 
with them a somewhat plain WAAF 
officer, who was bored. The station's 
WAAF commander was very angry.” 

Take thousands of eager, imagi- 
native young men from all walks 
of life, train them to a fine edge 


in verbal expression. 
The R. A. F. has produced it—and 
then some. 


It was noticeable when the first 


caution. 





boresome job of winning a man- 
sized air war—and the chances are 
you'll get something new and meaty 


American Eagle pilots started com- 
ing away ‘from stations on leave. 
They babbled a jargon that was a 


It took some little time to fathom 
that a “rhubarb” was a swift sortie 
by two Spitfires sweeping at “nought 

















| 








“How come they call us Privates?” 





|such forgotten air expressions as 
| “joystick” 


feet” over enemy territory strafing 
anything military looking in sight. 

And that a “gun beat-up” was the 
thrilling operation of diving on a gun 
post, cannon and machine guns blaz- 
ing at the ground gunners; a “circus” 
was a bit batch of German planes 
flying in formation; a “scramble” a 
low altitude dogfight involving many 
planes. 

A man who was “binding” was 
complaining bitterly or “griping” as 
one used to say in the U. S. A. 

At the beginning everything good 
was “wizard,” and the phrases “good 
show” or “poor show” were used 
endlessly to express either approval 
or disaproval. 

It became apparent before long 
that the R. A. F.’s “slanguage” was 
changing constantly, like any other 
robust and healthy thing. Some 
words had a brief period of popular- 
ity. then passed into the limbo of 


or “bus” (for plane). 
Nowadays a plane always is “kite,” 
or, strangely, “aircraft.” 





| Say, “the whirligig show was a piece 


| drink.” 
| That means: “The whirlwind oper- 


Currently an R. A. F. man may 


of cake—and that’s pukka gen. They 
pranged the ‘drome and cracked 
down a couple of Jerries into the 


ation was easy and that is no exag- 
geration. They smashed up the 
| enemy flying field and shot down two 
German planes into the sea.” 

Or: “His kite was full of flak and 
|we thought he’d have to use his 
brollie, but he made a bellyfiop and 
off he went in the blood wagon.” 

Translation: “His plane was hit 
heavily by anti-aircraft fire and we 
thought he’d have to use his para- 
chute, but he made a crash landing 
and was driven off in an ambulance.” 

Other current R. A. F. slanguage: 

Duff—Bad, rotten. 

Gestapo—Service police or intelli- 
gence officer. 

Brown job—Army. 

Blue job—Navy. 

Type—Person (as a good type—a 
good fellow). 

Spit—Spitfire. 

Wimpey—Wellington. 

Get Cracking—Get a move on. 

Squirt—Burst of fire. 

Gong—Decoration. 


Shagbat 


mation on anything. Thus, “duff gen” 
means wrong information. 
Some words have several meanings. 
“Is there a flag on?” may be a ques- 
tion as to whether an air raid is in 
progress. On the other hand, a flap 
may be a sudden operation. Or, a 
fellow in a flap or a flat spin may 
be either very busy with some par- 
ticular job or agitated about some- 
thing to the point of bewilderment. 
The “chief plumber” is chief en- 
gineer, “quack” is the doctor, “sec- 
ond dickey” is co-pilot, “stickey- 
back” is an R. A. F. photographer. 
There are three degrees of bore- 
dom, brassed off, browned off, and 
cheesed off. Cheesed off is the 
strongest. Browned off is most com- 
mon. 
Pilots who go “dicing” or on a 
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SEPT: 19 Maj. V 

1890—The Engineer Co serie 


work on San Diego Harbe 
The improvements rendered 
bor available to all moderg 
ships, and have been of p 
importance in making San 
thriving commercial city. 


SEPT. 20 
1906—Capt. John J. Persh 
a general in recognition of 
in the Philippines. 

SEPT. 21 
1780—Benedict Arnold 
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John Andre, acting for Sir ited 
Clinton, to arrange details too 
surrender of West Point to ¢ who 
ish. cay 
1832—General. Scott defeat ame 
Hawk and the Indian insu, Mack 
is over. d er 
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r ball 


SEPT. 22 


1776—Nathan Hale executed 
York City as an American 
1780—Major Andre captt 
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American forces near Tangpinals, 
N. Y. last-p! 
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1806—The Lewis & Clark 
tion, after an absence of t 
four months and 10 days, a 


St. Louis, having success! noth 
place— 
complished its mission. r op 
had traveled over 8,000 miles i) tear 
on horseback, and on foot, klyn I 
a wilderness inhabited only whil 
ages. ‘ 
York 
1922—The Army Airship C-2liiq st 


at Ross Field, Arcadia, Calif 
successfully negotiating a 
across the continent from 
Field, Va. This feat marks f 
transcontinental flight ever 
this country of lighter-than 
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the first public demonstration 
three instruments designed 
able a pilot to fly blind. 
off from Mitchel Field, L. 
Wright-motored plane with 
closed cockpit, made a flig 
miles and returned to the fie 
ing a perfect landing. 
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tured in attack on Mont 
sent as prisoners to England, 
1922—The U. S. Army En 
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Col. Polk New CO at McC 
Col. Lewis Moved to 


McCLELLAN FIELD, Cal 
George W. Polk Jr., for 
manding officer of the Seco 
Service Area Command, 
Col. Burton F. Lewis as co 
officer of McClellan Field las 
Colonel Lewis has been t 
tothe West Coast Air Forces 





“shaky-do” are attacking adifficult 
and dangerous target. 







ing Center at Santa Ana, its in 





With tyranny and 


That fearful talks 


To make a Hell 


Caressing lorg 








“Gen” means the real, inside infor- 


Commando Raid 


Tonight again beneath the comet's flare 
We shall possess the lonely maid, 

Bestir her saddened eyes 

With brimstone from the skies, 
While gray tanks grumble down the glade. 


What sleepers were we when the frenzy grew 
From sickened breath to mad typhoon, 
Engufing nations 61d 


y get 
now 
e Jap 
eam | 
he o 
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While traitors hung their flags at noon. 


No more the wailing on the Dover cliffs, 
No more the deadly peace 


And ghostly walks 
From broken Narvik down to Greece. 


Great giants bursting boldly from the night, 
Commandos storm the shore, 

With bomb and shell 
Till weeping nations laugh once more. 


Then shall the lonely maid be wild 
With love for you and me, 


With endless song 
The hands that set her free. 
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Baseball 
Roundup 


ANRNUIOU LLEVA Ai 


Brooklyn Dodgers ended a 
losing streak Wednesday 
llied valiantly but by that time 
too late—the St. Louis Cardi- 
who last week were trailing 
ree games, had moved into top 
on in the National League with 
o-game margin. Dodger ee 
d ’em,” he said. “Back when 
were leading by 10 games I 
ed ’em that if they didn’t play 
r ball they’d lose the pennant. 2 


Phail seemed to take pride in the 


cation of his prophetic powers. 
course, the Dodgers faced a 
easier final schedule than the 
nals, thanks to several games 
Jast-place Philadelphia. But the 
were still with St. Louis, for all 
Red Birds had to do was to 
on winning. So long as they 
t snap into a sudden losing 
nothing could oust them from 
place—not even if the remaining 
r opponents were only high 
ol teams. There was sorrow in 
lyn last week. 
nwhile, the world champion 
York Yankees clinched their 
d straight American League 
ant—and their sixth in seven 


number of minor leagues com- 
d the first round of their an- 
pYayoffs. In the American As- 
tion, Columbus defeated Kansas 
and now faces Toledo, victors 
Milwaukee, to decide which 
compete in the Little World 
Meanwhile, in the Interna- 
League, the other participant 
e Little World Series, Jersey 
defeated Newark and Montreal 
winner over Syracuse. 


ll-Star Record: 
~y Wins, 1 Defeat | 


The eastern division of the Army all-star footballl team dansial 
- clean slate from the first two games of its schedule last week 
faj. Wallace Wade’s western team lost another game to even 
series at two wins and two losses. 


a 
vw 


The scores: 

Eastern Army All-Stars, 16; New 
York Giants, 0. 

Green Bay Packers, 
Army All-Stars, 21. 

Eastern Army All-Stars, 13; Brook- 
lyn Dodgers, 7. 

The eastern squad, sparked by Pvt. 
Jack Russell’s passing and Cpl. Norm 
Standlee’s and Cpl. George Cafego’s 
mauling running attack, swamped 
the helpless New York Giants on Sat- 
urday. They took the opening kick- 
off and marched 72 yards for a score. 


Basca as Kicker 


In the second period Cpl. Nick 
Basca kicked a field goal from the 
22 after Army had lost the ball on 
a fumble and then recovered the 
same way. In the fourth period 
Army marched 59 yards to the 1, only 
to give up the ball. Then Lt. Vic 
Spadaccini intercepted a Giant pass 
on the 16 and went over for the final 
touchdown, 

On Sunday the Green Bay Packers 
took to the air in the last period of 
their game with the Western squad 
to score four times and win, 36 to 21. 
Throughout the first half the pros 
romped all over the field, but when 
the gun went off the All-Stars were 
leading 7 to 6. 

But in the second half the pros 
unleashed a passing attack that 
couldn’t be stopped despite a 95-yard 
touchdown run by Johnny Kim- 
brough. 


36; Western 


Dodgers Lose 


On Wednesday night the Eastern 
All-Stars pummeled their way 
though the Brooklyn Dodgers twice 
in the last period to win, 13 to 7. 

The Dodgers drove 75 yards in the 
second perjod for a touchdown, and 
the score remained 7 to 0 until the 
end of the third period, when the 
Army team recovered a Brocklyn 
fumble on the 18 and pushed over 
for a score. The soldiers came right 
back to march 57 yards for another 
touchdown. Superior reserve 





strength told the story. 





aps Aped Yank 
Seeball Pitchers 


JKE FIELD, Ariz.—How the Japs 
ed about “warming up” before 
ball game was described by Lt. 
Claude L. Brignall, who is now 
tor of pilot training at the ad- 
d flying school here. 

k in 1925, Colonel Brignall was 
mber of the Chicago University 
ball team which went on tour 
pan, 


ime group stopped for two weeks 


lonolulu then went on to Japan 
ts of the Waseda University. 
team played 25 games in Man- 
la and Korea. It was the first 
team to play in Korea. 
lonel Brignall explained that as 
its in the country they did not 
get behind the scenes or come 
now the Japanese people. 
é Japs had never seen an Ameri- 
eam go through the preliminary 
ne of “warming-up” before a 
After playing in Tokyo, the 
went on to other engagements. 
m they eventually returned to 
yo, the Japs had copied precisely 
American baseball custom. 
80 related by Colonel Brignall 
another amusing incident con- 
ung the copyist-talent of these 
le. One of the team members 
been wearing a small gold bas- 
ball, familiar to Americans as & 
© award. On the return trip, 
entire Japanese team proudly 
ved duplicates. 


‘ause the Jap players were 
out of their homes when 
ed for the team and trained 


isively as baseball players, ex- 
hed Colonel Brignall, they be- 
excellent players. 
en asked if the Japanese were 
i Sports,” it was explained that 
Chicago University officials had 
ucted their team not to argue 
stion a decision, so the temper 
little men of the rising sun 
hever brought to test. 

ll is popular in Japan. ° Ac- 
ng to Colonel Brignall the visit- 
team Played to less than 35 or 
“ousand people. Their interpre- 

of American-made rules for 
ame was a little unique. A tie 
ver played off, perhaps assum- 

t a moral victory had been 
“or as the Colonel commented, 
y might not win the play-off.” 
first ball ts always counted a 

Wwhether the batter strikes. 

Interesting fact »that yw, 

Was the lack of ofganized’ S| 


plause. Errors or a good*play re- 
ceived equal enthusiasm. 

The story of how baseball came to 
be played in Japan is an interesting 
one. Colonel Brignall said that in 
1908 a Chicago professor went from 
the University of Chicago to Japan 
to teach at Waseda _ University. 
Having been a baseball player, he 
introduced the game into the Jap 
school. He then interested his home 
university in sending over a team 
every five years as guests of the 
Tokyo school and on _ succeeding 
years the Japs were to return the 
visit. The Colonel observed dryly 
that “The exchange had apparently 
not been a success in view of the 
present situation.” 





Baseball Scores 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 12 
American League 
Washington 7, St. Louis 6 (12 in.), 
New York 7, Chicago 1, 
Detroit 6, Philadelphia 5 (11 in.). 
Boston 8, Cleveland 6. 
National League 
Bostun 4-2, ‘ember 1-2 (2nd game 
called after 11 in 
St. Louis 2, Brook! yn 1, 
Cincinnati 4, Phila eiphia 1, 
SUNDAY, SEPT. 13 
American League 
Washington 5-0, Detroit 2-8. 
New York 9-4, Cleveland 1-1. 
Boston 6-5, Chicago 1-0. 
St. Louis 7-3, Philadelphia 0-2. 
‘National League 
Philadelphia 2-2, St. Louis 1-3. 
Cincinnati 6-4, Brooklyn 3-1 
Boston 11-8, Chicago 6-12 (2nd game 
called in 8th, Sunday law.). 
New York 5.5, Pittsburgh 0-3, 
MONDAY, SEPT. 14 
American League 
Washington 8, Detroit 6. 
New York 8, a 3. 
Chicago 4, Bost 
St. Louis 5, Philadelphia 4 (16 in.). 
National League 
St. Louis 6, Philadelphia 3. 
Boston 4, Chicago 2. 
New York 6, Pittsburgh 1. 
TUESDAY, SEPT. 15 
American League 
No games played, 
= League 
St. Louis 3, Philadelphia 2 (14 in.). 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 1¢ 
American League 
Cleveland 5, Washington 1, 
New York 5, Detroit 1. 
Philadelphia 4, Chicago 2. 
St. Louis 3, Boston 0. 
National League 
St. Louis 6, Boston 2. 
Brooklyn 10, Pittsburgh 3. 





ncijaggti 3, New York 1. J 
Qiiadelpbie 3-1, Chicago 1-4. 
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CHANUTE FIELD, I1l.—James El- 
ton Walkup, former major league 
baseball pitcher, is mostly concerned 
with becoming an aviation mechanic 
now. Walkup pitched for St. Louis, 
Detroit and two minor league teams. 
He won four games out of seven for 
Chanute Field, losing two games to 
the major league star-studded Great 
Lakes team, limiting the Sailors to 
six hits, but losing on errors. 


FORT SHERIDAN, Ill.—The 
Western Conference’s foremost 
pole-vaulter is stationed here, ar- 
riving from Milwaukee recently. 
Milt Padway, who vaulted for Wis- 
consin, has cleared 14 feet 4 inches 
five times. Padway holds the con- 
ference indoor record of 14 feet 
1% inches, and bettered the out- 
door mark of 14 feet 2 inches five 
times, although it was never of- 
ficial. 





McCLELLAN FIELD, Calif.—Stock- 
ton Ordnance Motor Base will be 
host to McClellan Field’s football 
team today in the opening game for 
both teams. Among the teams to be 
met by McClellan Field this season 
will be the University of California, 
San Francisco State College, San 
Jose State College and Sacramento 
Junior College. 





TURNER FIELD, Ga.—Maj. Har- 
rison R. (Jimmy) Johnston, special 
services officer here, recently 
cracked 97 of 100 targets to cop 
the post skeet championship In an 
officers’ tourney. His marksman- 
ship was not surprising, although 
the sport was. Johnston once 
whipped the great Bobby Jones in 
the British amateur golf champion- 
ship when the Atlanta ace was in 
his prime. 





CAMP GRANT, Ill.—Camp Grant 
won its first football game of the 
season by defeating the Falk Cor- 
poration eleven from Milwaukee, 
22-0. Stan Stasica, all-Southern Con- 
ference halfback from the University 
of South Carolina, and Reino Nori, 
former professional with the Detroit 
Lions and the Chicago Bears, led the 
victory. 

ROSE BOWL 

BOLLING FIELD, D. C.—Pvt. 
Charles Knox has been named swim- 
ming pool manager. Knox, better 
known as Buddy, was formerly a 
Dayton heavyweight boxer, having 
fought such notables as Billy Conn 
and Lee Savold. He hopes to get a 
few professional fights, if permission 
is granted, with proceeds going into 
the Bolling Field recreation fund. 

CAMP LEE, Va.—Two nationally 
known track stars set the pace at a 
camp-wide track meet here. Barney 
Ewell, intercollegiate sprint cham- 
pion, won the 100 and ‘220-yard 
dashes and also the broad jump. 
John Saunders, All-American hurd- 

ler from Miami University in Ohio, 
won the high and low hurdles and 
placed second to Ewell in the 

broad jump. 

CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Maj. Ed- 
gar J. Staff, director of the labora- 
tory staff at the station hospital, is 
probably better known to gridiron 
followers as “Spike” Staff, member 
of the Brown University team of 1916 
which took part in the first Tourna- 
ment of Roses game. Staff was left 
guard on that team, which lost to 
Washington State, 14-0. Right guard 
on the same team was Maj, Wallace 
Wade, Duke University Coach, now 
in charge of the Western Army All- 
Stars. 


SLUGGER 7 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—Taft Sher- 
den Wright, veteran Chicago White 
Sox outfielder, has been inducted 
into the Army here, along with about 
95 other selectees from his home 
town of Lumberton, N. C. Wright 
was hitting 337 when he left, and at 
the time was the only threat to Ted 
Williams winning his second suc- 
cessive batting championship. 

CHANUTE FIELD, I1l.—Lt. John 
E, Laney ordered candidates for the 
post basketball team to begin in- 
formal, individual workouts. Team 
practice will begin about Oct. 5, and 
the first game will be with the Hunt- 
ington College at Huntington, Ind., 





Nov. 13. 


By Sst. 


rooting solidly for Joe Louis to 
Oct. 12, in Yankee Stadium, New 
B, 8th Squadron. They’re sure 


Louis Buddies 
Certain He'll Win 


Richard C. Davids 
FORT RILEY, Kans.—There is one group of men who are 


beat Billy Conn in their match, 
York City—his buddies in Troop 
he’ll_ win. 


When he left here Louis declared he was in better condition 





than ever before to begin fight train- 
ing. Meals exactly on time, regular 
sleep hours from 9 p. m. until 5:30 
a. m., and plenty of double-timing 
with the troop on marches to and 
from the rifle range have fit him for 
the intensive boxing schedule his 
manager has outlined for him. 


Beat Conn Once 


On his last encounter with Billy 
Conn, Louis administered the knock- 
out punch in the 13th round. He has 
since stopped Lou Nova, and later 
Buddy Baer in one round last Jan. 
9 in a fight in which he turned over 
his entire purse to the Navy Relief 
society. The next day he enlisted in 
the Army and on March 27 knocked 
out Abe Simon in his first fight as a 
soldier. This time he turned over his 
entire share to Army Emergency Re- 
lief. 


goodbye to the cavalry troopers with 
whom he has trained. 

“We walked off with most of the 
ribbons in those parades, and I was 
mighty happy to help you boys win 
them,” he said. “But I remember at 
least one time when I helped to 
mess things up pretty badly.” In the 
regular parades at the CRTC, he has 
acted as right file and guidon carrier, 
two positions among the most im- 
portant to the success of the review. 

At the end of his talk, he was giv- 
en a rousing set of cheers. Talking 
before a group is something out of 
the ordinary for Louis, even among 
his close friends at the Cavalry Re- 
placement Training Center. 


Will Wear Squadron Emblem 

If regulations permit, Louis is go- 
ing to put the CRTC 8th Squadron 
emblem on his training robe. 

At the cavalry training center he 
was—in the words of his troop com- 
mander ist. Lt. Max Radutzky—“as 
fine a soldier in the Army as he is a 
fighter in the ring.” Louis took the 
very same rough-and-tough harden- 
ing-up schedule which every recruit 
undergoes, He learned the army way 
of riding and caring for cavalry 
horses, of firing M-1 Garand rifles, 
pistols and machine guns. 

In training here on the wind-swept 
plains of Kansas, Louis has been 


Before he left, Louis asked to say | 





completing his Army course in rela- 


tive obscurity. Except for a weekend 
visit from his wife and another from 
his trainer, he has kept free of visi- 
tors and interested spectators. 

In the opinion of his trooper- 
friends, their sergeant will come 
back still their champion. 


League Standings 


THRU WED., SEPT. 16 
American League 














L. Pet. G.B, 

New York 47 678 , 
Boston ........ 58 .603 11 
St. Louis....... 67 547 19 
Cleveland ... 75 A486 
Detroit 77 AIG 29% 
Chicago ; b2 78 443 34 
Washington ................... 59 85 410 39 
Philadelphia ......... . 53 9 356 47% 
National League 

W. L. Pet. G.B, 
TBs UID cistincccnivescieescse a a 
Brooklyn ..... 9% 48 C4 2 
New York - 86 63 .559 17 
Cincinnati 72 7 507 Wy 
Chicago ‘ . 66 81 449 33 
Pittsburgh . . 62 pA 446 38 
Boston a we = 38% 
Philadelphia. , 5 


Leading Batters 


American 2 


R. H. Pet. 
Williams, Boston... Ma os 133 178 .354 
Pesky, Boston . . 141 592 102 200 .338 
Spence, Washington. 142 595 89 195 .328 
Gordon, New York... 139 516 84 167 .327 
Case, Washington ..... 118 481 94 152 .316 
. 
National League 
G. AB. R. H. Pet. 
Lombardi, Boston... 100 286 28 95 .388 
iser, Brooklyn,..... 114 433 85 139 .321 
Musial, St. Louis... 131 430 84 136 .316 
Slanghter, St. Louis. 144 558 $7 176 .318 
Medwick, Brooklyn... 138 540 86 166 .366 
Games remaining: 
St. Louis Brooklyn 
September 
19—At Chicago Philadelphia 
20—At Chicago Philadelphia (2) 
21—Pitteburgh Open 
22—Pittsburgh New York 
23—Cincinnati Philadelphia 
24—Cincinnati Boston 
25—Open Boston 
26—Chicage At Philadelphia 
27—Chicage At Philadelphia 











Best double-quick cushions, 
cloth. 
leather trim. 


PLAN: Order the table now. 


For Your Company Rec Hall— 
This Table Complete for $275 oe 





I’ s Thersantiiy Modern, F ully Snsinaienl 
Meets Government Requirements. Olive Green 


)h ‘ebble Finish, Doweled Slate Bed, Blind Rails 


Highest grade leather pocket equipment and 


HERE’S OUR RENTAL PURCHASE 





high-grade rubber back bed 





Included FREE with 


Set it the above table are: 








up and play on it for 30 days. Then 
pay $25 per month each month for 
eleven months. Or if your budget 
will stand it, we'll allow you a dis- 
count of 2 per cent if the entire 
amount is paid within 30 days from 
date of shipment. Under either plan, 
you pay nothing until you've had a 
chance to try out the table! The 
price of $275 is F. O. B. Cincinnati. 


Regulation Size 1x38 


We also offer to prepay the freight 
on the table and add this expense 
to the price of the table. Freight 
to be paid on receipt of invoice. 


The NATIONAL BILLIARD MFG. CO. 


1019 Broadway 





1 set Hyatt balls and 
Bakelite Cue Ball, 1 
cue rack, 1 ball rack, 
1 dozen spliced cues 
with fibre points 
and bumpers at- 


balis, 1 bridge, 1 
rubberized dust 
cover, set markers 


1 brush, 1 dosen 
chalks, 1 dozen tips, 
1 tube cement, 1 
beok rules — with 








Cincinnati, Ohio 











Pace 14 





Wasuincton, D. C., Sepremper 19, 1942 
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Division as they prepared 


officers were visitors. 


parachutists. 





Generals Jump 





PICTURED above are five officers of the 82nd Airborne 


jump. Left to right are Maj. Gen. M. B. Ridgway, com- 
manding general of the 82nd; Brig. Gen. Joseph M. 
Swing, division artillery commander; Brig. Gen. Wil- 
liam M. Miley, assistant division commander; Major 
Williams, 504th Parachute Regment, jump master; and 
Ist Lt. Don C. Faith, Jr., aide to General Ridgway. The 
scene is at Fort Benning, Ga., where the 82nd Division 
All three general officers of the 
82nd Airborne Division are now on the rolls of the 


to go up for a parachute 








Wolters Route Step 


ember varttusvatnyattntnt ttc itt rnc ttt Mn 


If you should want to see the best 
Of muscle, brawn and bone 


Just take a peek at 
I’m in a class alon 


There ain’t a single thing amiss 


With my anatomy. 


But I’m just a jerk at mental work— 


It’s plain stupidity 


A guy who looked at me might think 
I was a thoroughbred 

Unless he knew when I was two 
They dropped me on my head, 

And so I wish some officer 

Would take time to explain 

Why I should stay in Class 1-A 
With a LIMITED SERVICE brain, 


—GILMET GROGAN, Poet Laureate of the Guardhouse. 





ma 


Croft | 
Capers 


Pe UUM ULLAL A un 


CAMP CROFT, S. C., Camp Croft's 
motor transport was cited for its 
outstanding efficiency in supply, 
maintenance and operation by Maj. 
Gen. William Bryden, commander of 
the Fourth Service Command, with 
headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. In 
complimenting Croft for its high 
standards of operation, General Bry- 
den indicated that Croft’s system 
would be attemped at other stations 
in the service command. ... Another 
praise note also was sounded for 
Croft during the past week when 
Col. P. H. Gallagher, commandant of 
United States Military Academy Ca- 
dets, dispatched a letter of com- 
mendation here for “splendid train- 
ing given cadets of the second class 
during their recent trips to Camp 
Croft.” Two contingents of cadets 
were here for two-week periods each, 
engaged in instructional duties... . 
Pvt. Paul Pickett, who holds six-star 
"medal for participation on six dif- 
ferent fronts in World War I, is 
performing duties in Camp Croft's 
quartermaster. . . . Second Lt. Wil- 
liam E. Roe III was named Croft 
postal officer. A postal employee in 
Centerville, Md., for several years, 
he was the first man drafted from 
his Queen Ann‘s county (Md.) local 
board. . . . Croft soldier-entertainers 
presented an hour-long vaudeville 
show in Spartanburg (S. C.) thea- 
ter in interest of promotion of war 
bond sales in the city .. . Several 
scenes to be used in the office of 
war information’s film production to 
acquaint the civilian front with the 
routine of rail transportation of 
troops were shot here, with over 200 
members of the military personnel 
employed in the pictures. , . . Croft’s 
radio staff experienced its first 
broadcast during a “blackout.” Just 
before the on the air signal was 
given, the fuse blew and the crew 
on hand resorted to cigaret lighters 
and matches to keep the show in the 
light. The supply of matches was 
exhausted before the half-hour pro- 
gram was finished, however, and the 
announcer had to ad-lib to round it 








my physique: 
e. 


CAMP WOLTERS, Tex.—It was a 
dark night and the hour was late. 
The two new privates knocked at 
the orderly room door, 


“We've been out for a walk,” one 
of them explained to a surprised first 
sergeant, “and we seem to be lost.” 
The sergeant asked them what out- 
fit they were in, but they admitted 
they couldn’t remember, 

“We thought this might be it,” one 
of them added hastily. “Our supply 
room is to the left of the orderly 
room just like it is here.” 





Johnnie, famed but eccentric canine 
mascot of the Reception Center Band, 
won’t associate with any unmusical 
soldier. This snobbishness caused 
much remorse among cadremen who 
really wanted to be sociable. 

They decided to make Johnnie a 
full-fledged soldier like themselves 
to see if he would warm up. 

Now the musical-minded hound is 
a private first class with an Army 
serial number. It’s 00000004. 





LESSON ~ 

From now on George R. Hatch will 
be cautioned by the truth of his own 
words. 

This lesson was learned during a 
camouflage demonstration before a 
group of second lieutenants. 

The day before the demonstration 
the lieutenant detailed men to dig 
foxholes, telling them to pay close 
attention to camouflage. 

“Make them just like nature,” he 
ordered. 

The next day he led his lieutenants 
into the field and warned them to 
be very careful as there were con- 
cealed foxholes in the area. 

Whatever else the lieutenant said 
will never be published. At that 
moment he disappeared from view of 
his startled audience. 





New soldiers have to learn to 


By SGT. ROY OWENS 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—This is the 
success story of Sgt. John Joseph 
Williams. It hasn’t always been 
Sergeant Williams. Only in the last 
few days has “sergeant” been added, 
but that’s getting ahead of the story. 
Let’s go back to the little town of 
Lynchburg, Va., the home town of 
John Joseph Williams. 

John Joseph Williams of Lynch- 
burg wanted to be a fireman. He 
spent his boyhood dreaming of the 
days when he might be on that red 
truck as it went clanging down the 
street, especially the huge two-sec- 
tion truck the Lynchburg fire de- 
partment boasted. His boyhood 





horizon extended no further than 
that. 


At 18 Williams was big and rugged. 


He applied for a job with the fire 
department. 
spent in the huge open field, practic- 
ing to make the mammoth bouncing 
rear section follow the front. 
came test runs through the streets 
and traffic. Finally the apprentice- 
ship was ended. Williams was a full- 
fledged member of the fire depart- 
ment, 


Hours upon hours he 


Then 


For six years he clung to that tail 


section, wheeled her right on down, 
clanging, squealing, on to the scene 
of the fire. 
daring, proud, Lynchburg’s embodi- 


He became confident, 














Fireman Back in the Saddle Agai 


ment of the daredevil firefighter, 


was in his element. 

Then, as it did to most men, 
Army came to John Joseph Wil 
He went to camp, took his t 
and became just another good 
truck driver in the 163rd 
Artillery of the 38th “ 
Division, A gun truck was an 
let-down from that fire 
Williams was unhappy. 

Last week came the sto 
break. Camp officials decided 
camp fire department needed an 
man. Classification cards 
hauled out and checked. One 


out—civilian occupation, fireman; 


years experience. That card bor 
name of John Joseph Williams, 





Hancock Host to Visiting 
Soldiers Learning Judo 


FORT HANCOCK, N. J.—A hundred soldiers from half a 
dozen Army posts in this area are undergoing a strenuous two- 
weeks’ training course here, learning how to handle themselves in 
combat when they are completely disarmed and their adversary 
comes at them with a gun, a club or a knife. 





manding officers for their physical 
qualifications and abilities to teach 
others, come from Fort Tilden, Camp 
Upton, Fort Hamilton, Fort Wads- 
worth and Fort Totten. Upon com- 


pletion of the course they will re- 
turn to their own posts to instruct 
their buddies in the basic methods 
of Jiu-Jitsu, or Judo as it is known 





These men, chosen by their com-® 


in the United States. 

Sgt. Joseph A. Nawrocki and Cpl. 
Charles Ming gave a Judo demon- 
stration at the YMCA Gage Gym- 
nasium in conjunction with the box- 


ing matches between Fort Hancock 
and Fort Dix. Nawrocki and McBride 
learned the knack as members of 
the N. J. State Police. 









Crowder Goes 50% 


Over Bond Top 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—The 
nal Corps Replacement 


Center has already gone 50 per, 


over its quota in the Army B 
gency Relief Drive with every 


cation that it may double all 


pectations. The present total 
excess of $21,000. 

The first appeal was made 
10-minute drive held in mess 
with speakers selected from 
the non-commissioned officers 
ing the appeals. They were ead 


sisted by 15 soldiers in recor 


pledges. 
Col. Robert A. Willard, co 


ing officer, praised the men for 
excellent spirit they showed in 


ceeding the quota. 








No F-1 MANUAL OF MESS 
. MANAGEMENT. Pack- 
full of practical information. A prop- 
erly managed mess is one of the 
greatest 1ids to health and morale 
available to the Army. This book 
contains over 340 pages of informa- 
tion for KP’s, cooks, mess sergeants, 
mess officers and organization com- 
manders. 
tecipes, 


Includes 331 Army tested 


Postpaid $2.00 


ARMY WIFE. N 
No. F-2 Shea. She's in the 


army now... but does she know 
what to do about it? Here's a guide 
book written for women by a 
woman, Postpaid $2.50 


No F-3 COMPANY ADMINIS- 
e TRATION AND PER- 
SONNEL RECORDS. Major C. M. 
Virtue. A detailed, working manual 
for unit commanders, first sergeants 
and company clerks, and conforms te 
latest regulations of the War De- 
partment. llth Edition, includin 
supply and mess, management an 
personal records including personnel 
office organization and procedure. 
Postpaid (Paper Cover) $1.50 
Postpaid (Cloth Cover) $2.00 


No F-4 MAP AND AERIAL 
. PHOTOGRAPH READ- 
ING. Lt. Col. W. F. Heavey. Writ- 
ten for the combat and noncommis- 
sioned officer. With the book goes 
two protractors, a photo-coordinate 
and grid coordinate card. 
Postpaid $1.00 
fHE SOLDIER AND 
No. F-5 te igwe rae 
books in one. Presents three 
closely and _ logically interrelated 
subjects: 1. Court-martial prevention 
—the means of maintaining discipline 
without courts-martial, 2. ourt- 
martial procedure — including the 
detailed duties everyone con- 
nected therewith. 3. rocedural 
pamphlet — a direct guide in the 
sonduct of courts-martial. 448 pages. 


Postpaid $1.50 

MILITARY LAW. A 

No. F-6 Catechism, This is an 

abbreviated self-test on Milit Law, 
@ pamphlet contains over 23 

tions an 


ques- 
answers covering the more 

important phases 

Courts-Martial. 


ef procedure for 
Postpai 


No F-7 ESSENTIALS OF iIN- 
ad PANTRY TRAINING. 
Sth Ed. (new, Aug., 1940). Simpli- 
fied text on the basic training of the 
soldier—meets the needs of the en- 
listed man and those charged with 
his instruction. A four-color map, 
31" by 34° is furnished with the 
book. Postpaid $1.00 


No F-8 (NFANTRY DRILL 
. REGULATIONS. In- 
cludes rifle marksmanship (M1903 
“Springfield’’) (MI “Garand’’) muili- 
tary discipline and courtesies, in- 
terior guard duty, and the infantry 
pack, 35 pages. 

Postpaid (Fabcote binding). 50e 
Postpaid (Cloth binding), 75¢ 


No. F-9 Sarat. 
. TIVE MEDICINE. Lt, 
Col. George C. Dunham. M. C. ‘’Mili- 
tary Preventive Medicine” has gained 
recognition as the standard work in 
its field. For years it has enjoyed 
high standing among officers of the 





ask the first sergeant’s permission 
to see the company commander. 
One over-zealous private, aware 
of this custom, had his own ideas. 
He asked his captain if he could 
have permission to speak to the 
first sergeant! 





The reception center classification 
department really hit the jack-pot 
the other day. Questioning revealed 
that a new recruit had been an 
elephant trainer in civilian life. 

With a rare and delicate touch they 
assigned him to the Medical De- 


Medical Department, U, S. Army, by 
medical officers of many foreign 
| armies, and by the opiessien £3 


erally. ‘ostpaid 
MILITARY MEDICAL 
No. F-10 Manual, the tooth 
edition has been completely re-writ- 
ten, it is new from cover to cover 
both as to its editorial content, its 

type format and illustration. 
Postpaid $4.50 


No F. ll THE FIFTH COLUMN 
we =” IS HERE. By George 
Britt. Read the astonishing revela- 
tions of an ace newspaper reporter, 
an acknowldeged culedity on Fifth 
Column Activities. Formerly $1.00 

Now Postpaid Sle 























out. 


tachment. 





ARMY TIMES MILITARY BOOKS 


Each Book is Written By An Expert 


No F-12 MACHINE GUNNERS’ 
° HANDBOOK, Captain 
C. H. Coates, Infantry. The purpose 
of this handbook is to provide, under 
one cover, a simple compilation of 
the fundamentals of machine gun- 
nery. Postpaid 50. 


HOW TO SAY IT IN 
No. F-13 SPANISH, Lt.-Col. 


Harry M. Gwynn, Capt. Enrique C, 
Canova and Lt. illard Webb. 
Timely phrase book in Spanish com- 
piled to meet the needs of military 
personnel, and enable those who do 
not speak Spanish to express them- 
selves in an understandable maun- 
mer. Quick reference for everyday 
and useful words and phrases. Size 
4%4''x7%4"": 150 pages. Postpaid 75e 


No F-14 MEDICAL SOLDIERS’ 
. HANDBOOK. Guide- 
book tor the medical soldier. Text 
prepared primarily for the enlisted 
man of the Medical Department, cov- 
ering wide variety of subject matter. 
Size 4!/,''x7!/,"'; 380 pages. Fabkote 
binding. Postpaid $1.00 


No. F-15 Eighth Edition (1942). 
Authoritative, copiously illustrated, 
interestingly written, it provides a 
source for study, reference and in- 
spiration about problems which face 
the officer as an individual, 


Postpaid $2.50 
No. F-16 TACTICS AND TECH- 
TRY. Basic. 


NIQUE OF INFAN- 

(Tenth Edition) A more 
advanced treatise of Basic Infantry 
subjects than the Essentials of In- 
fantry Training. Contains the new 
Drill, new Organization and Interior 
Guard Duty. All basic subjects re- 
vised; approved solutions and an- 


OFFICERS’ GUIDE, 


swers to questions are contained in 
the appendix. Postpaid $3.00 


No F-17 THE CADENCE SyYS.- 
. TEM OF TEACHING 
CLOSE ORDER DRILL. Col. Bernard 
Lentz. New edition based on new 
Infantry Drill Regulations, The sys- 
tem had its inception in 1917, has 
since been widely recognized. 
Postpaid 75e 


S-2 IN ACTION, 
No. F-18 Shipley Thomas, 
Technique of securing information 
about the enemy in wartime. ‘Valu- 
able information to all who may be 
assigned to, or interested in, the 
duties of a regimental intelligence 
officer.“"—Hanson Baldwin. 


Postpaid $1.50 

DRILL AND CERE- 

No. F-19 Mowtes‘ror FIELD 
ARTILLERY (Complete). Prepared 


by officers who are recognized as 
experts. Text is based on and con- 
forms to the latest training doctrines 
of the Army. Nowhere else is all 
this information available under one 
cover. Numerous idustrations. 


Postpaid $1.00 

ff) ORILL A ND EVOLU. 

No. F-20 Tons or THE BAND 
Prepared for the instruction of mili- 
tary and non-military bands. Covers 
completely the drill and maneuvers, 


with instructions in s al manew 
vers. 125 pages, 80 illustrations and 
diagrams, Leatherette bindin % 
handy pocket size. Pestpaid $1. 


N. F 21 ORILL AND CERE- 
©. £-41 mONIES FOR FIELD 
ARTILLERY (Complete) Up-to-date 
compilation of War Department pub- 
lications in convenient form for every 
Field artilleryman. Contains over 
310 plates, many from new 


and 
ariginal drawings. Postpaid $1.00 


- ER‘ 
No. F-22 HANDBOOK, F Bas 


Artillery Edition. To meet the de- 

mand for additional copies of FM 2l- 
100, The Soldier's Handbook, we 

ter an exact reproduction of this im- 

rtant manual for the basic train 

g of the soldier, Fabkote bindiag, 
Postpaid 


No F-23 INFANTRY DRILL 
* we REGULATIONS WITH 
BASIC TRAINING SUBJECTS. Coast 
Artillery Edition. Includes the latest 
Drill Regulations pertaining to Coast 
Artillery units. overs the material 
contained in several field manuals. 


Fabkote binding. Postpaid 
COMPLETE TACTICS, 
No. F-24 iirantny RIFLE 
BATTALION, With the organization 
and tactics of all included units— 
squads, pla 
companies and the battalion 
.. Includes the entire Infantry 
Field Manual (FM 7-5) and the tacti- 
cal portions of basic field manuals 
on the Individual Infantry weapons, 
Tables of organization of all units 
are also covered. Fabkote binding. 


Postpaid 7 
No. F-25 


TACTICS AND TECH- 
NIQUE OF INFAN- 
TRY, Advanced. 
(Description of 


(Eleventh Edition). 

Tactics and Tech- 
aque of salenty. Basic, is given 
above under F-16. Here's the more 
advanced material, including an- 
swers to questions and solutions to 
oroblems. Postpaid $5.00 


COAST ARTILLERY. 
No. F-26 Prepared and illus 
trated with view of combining in 
one volume all necessary instruc 
tional material for the Coast Artil- 
le-y. Contains all the essentially 
Coast Artillery Topics, formerly cov- 
ered in the two volumes (Basic a 
Advanced) and represents a su 
stantial saving to the purchaser. 


Postpaid $6.00 
No. F-27 


ANTIAIRCRAFT DE- 
one volume regulations, 


FENSE. Contains in 
principles 
and basic information from scores 
separate pamphlets. Appendix gives 
liet of War Department publications 
from which much of this book was 
Postpaid $2.00 


compiled, 

(NFANTRY -IN BAT- 
No. F-28 Te A book of the 
tactics ot small units, Prepared by 
members of the nay ehetery 
Section of the Intantry School. 
is the only substitute for first-hand 
battle experience. Contains over 
battlefield situations and actions, 
scribed and discussed. 


Postpaid $3.00 





ARMY TIMES, DAILY NEWS BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Please send books checked above. , 
Money order for §............ enclosed. 


Name. 


— 





Organization. 





Address. 
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ghter, 
men, @aMP PICKETT, Va.—farly one 
Wil ng Jast week a truck carrying 
A. per of soldiers overturned on 
a i near Chimney Corner, Va. 
+ of Richmond). Several of the 
an were injured, were given 
, sid by another soldier who ar- 
ste at the scene of the accident 
cided ae after it occurred. 
dai week from MRTC Headquar- 
ds ~ame @ memorandum signed by 
One is commanding general, Brig. 
em R. Dear, in which he 
d boreamended Sgt. Ernest J. Schneider, 
iams, 5, for his “intelligent, prompt 

skillfully rendered first aid,” 

“contributed immeasureably 
I seeaiiaes 
mq «Purner 
* 

og Tr Opics 
my & ' 
very me 
le all By PFC. JOHNNY PIKALA 
total 


R FIELD—It isn’t such red 
news when enlisted men in the 
Forces spend their leisure time 
ing model airplanes—but it is 
when they start making—of all 
oes! 

th is the case with Sgt. Louis 
sony. A furniture designer in 
mn life, Busony built a canoe 
o weeks at the remarkable sum 
comn 2. And—what’s more—he has 
en forfed a fad at Turner. Already 
wed in@@s of paddling enthusiasts have 
od on canoes, and each day more 
are using their spare time at 
hobby. 


om Alaska to Turner Field— 
s the jump that Col. Thad Vic- 
Foster made when he reported 
p recently as assistant com- 
t. He was stationed at 
th arbor, Alaska, scene of sev- 


nade 
mess 
om 
icers 


re 
rece 


a 











































nom Japanese bombings of the U. 
51°36 Naval Base since the Nipponese 
n began in the Aleutian 
CERE. 
FIELD 
. a lities for Turner Field non- 
every @missioned officers to while away 
' = leisure hours in good fellowship 
| $1.00 provided in plenty at their new 
building. The “non-com” club 
1E RS ated on the outskirts of the city 
sere bany. A nominal monthly fee 
.. ae id by each member. 
¥: 
“train POLITE 
ae yre still telling this one about 
Frank Avery, and the flabber- 
RILL i private is still blushing a 
| WITH maroon over his extreme polite- 
Coast to say nothing of his absent- 
. latest 
Coast #pedness. 
ay ery was strolling along an Al- 
id street one night recently in 
or less a semi-conscious state of 
cries l, which was understandable 
fhe he had just bid his girl a fond 
units— goodnight, or what have 
s, pia 
<n ing down the street, some- 
p ta suddenly flashed before his 
— those glittering gold bars that 
| units it the approach of a second lieu- 
inding. @nt. Now, a good soldier would 
aid Avery is a good soldier—but 
 TECH- salute the lieutenant? Hardly. 
INFAN- faad—he absentmindedly tipped 
dition). t! 
Tech- ° 
given 
e more then there was the incident 
‘a os i occurred at a recent pilot 
id $5. ion at Turner. Graduates 
individually presented with 
ee diplomas by Col. John B. Pat- 
xing im commanding officer. As each 
instruc his diploma, the comman- 
oie thrust out his right hand and 
ly cov: him a hearty handshake ac- 
sic and ed by a congratulatory 
a sub re 
ser. 
id $6.00 graduate gave the command- 
7 Officer a snappy salute. Re- 
cins is his diploma, he shook the 
inciples : s hand, gulped and said ex- 
i qives ¥: “Pleased to meet you sir!” 
lications — 
ok was ate Robert Kelly is perturbed 
rid $2.00 he cannot pursue his hobby 
N BAT- receiving a lusty tongue- 
: “, = from his bunk buddies. Pri- 
“History lly renders imitations of ev- 
ool. from bird-calls and musical 
rst-hang ts to airplanes and trains. 
ons, de- 8°00, too. However, his artistic 
has one drawback. He not 
aid $3.00 in his sleep—but also gives 
—— tions! 
5, buddies suggest that at night 
his imitation of the latest 
Ss wonder—the glider! 
™ 
Field has a group of young 
how taking a complete course 
metal work, under the di- 
aoe of the Civil Service Commis- 
rning by practical experi- 
eT repairing metal parts of air- 
_ the girls are instructed by 
en A ae in _—_ 
pa ng, an eve 
es Part of the ie 


sheet metal trade. 


mmend Medical Soldier 
br Aid to Injured Men 


to the comfort and well-being of the 
injured men.” 

According to a report of Sgt. 
Schneider’s actions, made by Lt. Col. 
Joseph P. Russell, commanding offi- 
cer of the 6th Battalion, the MRTC 


non-com “made a hasty examination 
of the injured men and determined 
that several of them were bleeding 
profusely from wounds of arms and 
legs. Sgt. Schneider promptly ap- 
plied seven tourniquets to the in- 
jured men, arresting hemorrhages, 
and was likely responsible for the 
saving of life.” 

Colonel Russell recommended that 
Set. Schneider be commended pub- 
licly for the “efficient and skillful 
application of the basic principles 
taught and instilled in the members 
of this Medical Replacement Train- 
ing Center.” 
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Names Spelled Alike 
Also Spell Trouble 


GOODFELLOW FIELD, Tex.—Two 
New York state boys with the same 
name came face to face recently in 
the same barracks of the same quar- 
termaster company here when S. A. 
Bruno of Rochester, N. Y., found his 
new bunking place just three beds 
down the line from another S. A. 
Bruno, of New York City. 

Problems soon developed—letters, 
phone calls, clothes, laundry, instruc- 
tions to report for duty—all made out 
for S. A, Bruno; and the fun comes 
in trying to untangle the mix-up and 
determine who gets which call, pack- 
age or duty. The two boys are ac- 
cepting the situation with a broad 
grin, becoming good friends. 








HERC ~ 
FICKLEN 


“Hm-m-m-m .... not bad—for a sergeant!” 





American Legion Sons 


PlanComm 


andoGrour 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Sons of the American Legion, inspired 
by commando activity abroad, are forming an organization to be 


known as the SAL Commandos, 
of the American Legion. 


an organization within the Sons 


Membership in this Commando group is open to: 


1. All SAL members now serving in the armed forces. 


2. Those SAL members who 
activities. 


have achieved leadership in war 


3. Those SAL members who have contributed in an outstanding 





munity, state and nation as citizens.¢ 

Purpose of the SAL Commandos 
will be to provide shock troops for 
every war activity in the community, 
regardless of the sponsorship of 
such activity—that is the Com- 
mandos will furnish assault troopers 
for all Legion, Auxiliary, Forty and 
Eight, Eight and Forty, Red Cross, 
church, Salvation Army, civic clubs, 
lodges and other approved group- 
sponsored projects. 

Commandos will be selected only 
after their individual records have 
been passed upon by a court of 
honor composed of post and squad- 
ron officers. There are no application 
blanks, no dues, no rituals. Mem- 
bership in the Commandos is a 
recognition of service—an honor to 
be conferred upon outstanding SAL 
members, and it is not an honor re- 
served for certain age groups or 





Square Dance Is In 


CAMP CARSON, Colo.—The square 
dance is in and the jive is out. That 
is the story "way out here in Camp 
Carson, where soldiers of the Fight- 
ing 89th Division are spicing a rigid 
basic training course with their first 
taste of the Old West. 

The “do-se-do” of the farm hands 
has replaced the “hi-de-ho” of the 
hep cats. Dont get the idea that 
things have slowed down around Kit 
Carson’s old stomping grounds, for 
the artillery and infantry are on the 
beam and the joints are jumpin.’ It’s 
just that the bounce is back in 
Jersey and the theme here is square- 
dancing interspersed with sweet 
waltzes, 

Citizens of nearby Colorado Springs 
give weekly square dances in the 
good old-fashioned way, the feature 
of which are beauteous farmerettes 
of the surrounding countryside. Sol- 
diers of this post flock to the affairs 
in great numbers. Square dances are 
even being given at post recreation 
centers. Jitterbugs from Chicago and 
rhumba-bumping lads from the west 
coast have taken to the barn cal- 








for squadron officers. 


More Service ' 

A SAL Commando must be a 
manner to the welfare of the com 
SAL member in good standing who 
will throw his entire energy and all 
available time into any assignment 
given him that will gntribute to 
winning the war. These Commandos 
are to be expected to give far more 
service, far more dash and en- 
thusiasm, far more punch to any 
worthwhile cause than others. 

The SAL Commandos are proposed 
to be that indispensable element in 
every community, civic, or patriotic 
project which assures the success of 
that project, and whose absence 
would endanger its success. 
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NOTICE 
Postal laws do not permit the en- 
closure of any m with 
If you mail 








AGENTS WANTED 


WE PAY YOU $5 for selling ten $2 
boxes. 50 beautiful assorted name 
imprinted Christmas Cards. Sell $1, 
You make 50c. Free Samples. ‘Cheer 
ful Card Co. 21 White Plains, N. Y, 














REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 530 for 50c. 
Queen City Service, Dept. 2, Box 7, 
Niagara Square Station, Buffalo, N. Y. 





ROLLS Developed—Sixteen Guaran- 
teed Everbrite prints, coupon 
for your choice of either 2 plain or 1 
colored framed enlargement, 25c. Re- 
prints 2c each. Mailers and further 
details upon request. Flash Foto Fin- 
ishers, Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn. 





ORIGINAL JUMBO PICTURES, (all 
enlarged) deckledge, clean; roll 25c; 
Jumbo re-prints 4c EACH. JUMBO, 
Box 868A, Mpls., Minn. 





Anybody Can Give Free Offers But It Takes 
Skilled Craftsmanship for Fine Photo Fin- 
ishing. Try OurgImmediate Service. Roll 
Developed and Eight Sparkling Prints, 25c. 
Universal Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wisc. 





ROLL developed, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25c coin. 
Reprints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 
149, Denver, Colorado. 





SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25¢ 
with every roll developed; or 16 re- 
prints 25c. Reliance Service. Box 
868H, Minneapolis. 





16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and two enlarging cou- 
pons, 25c. Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford, 
Oklahoma. 





Rolls Developed, two prints each nega- 
tive, 25c. Reprints, 2c each. Summers 
Studio, Unionville, Mo. 





ROLLS DEVELOPED FREE, Double 
Set Prints 25c. Reprints 


Studios, Box 331, Perth Amboy, N. J. 





ROLL developed, eight snappy 4x6 
enlargements, or sixteen sparkling 
prints. 25c. Crystal Studios, Box 
159-X, Rushford, Minnesota, 











memes OD 


FILM DEVELOPED 


AND 2 FINE ONLY 
posure Rolls developed. The en- 
) a 














TEXT BOOKS 





FREE—100 PAGE BOOK CATA- 
LUG. New & Used College & Home 
Study Text & Reference Books at a 
saving. Est. 1902, College Book Co., 
Dep. A, Columbus, O. 





HELP WANTED—MALE 





MEN. If you have had selling experi- 
ence before joining the Army, we offer 
you an unusual opportunity to represent 
us in your company. Commissions paid 
in advance. Box 221, 217 7th Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 





CHRISTMAS CARD 
SALESPEOPLE WANTED 





1.50. our profit 50c on each order. 
Samples free. A.B. PLATELESS COM- 
1 Y, 243 Canal Street, New York City, 


20c per 
dozen. Prompt Service. Eshleman’s 


Sell Personalized Christmas Cards with 
name imprinted, 50 for $1.50 and 25 for 





MISCELLANEOUS 





STAMP COLLECTORS ATTENTION 
2,500 Mixed U. S. Stamps, $1.00, 1000 
mixed foreign stamps 50c, 250 all 
different stamps 2c, 12 different 
10c packets, $1.00; American album 
for U. S. Stamps $1.25; Modern 
album $1.25; International Junior 
Album $4.00; Ask for high grade, 
reasonably priced approvals, U. S 
and foreign. William Waugh, 2140 
N St., N. W. Washington, D. G 





MILITARY SUPPLIES 





Special values. Enlisted men’s Triso 
caps, Serge or Khaki, any eler vas 
at Oversea caps, khaki Tic, serg 
1.25. Kegimental insignia for most al 
regiments 25c to 40c each. Our latest 32- 
page catalog will be forwarded u 
uest. March Military uipment 
East 34th St., Dept. AT, New York, 





REAL ESTATE 





FLORIDA LANDS — Along route 
Florida Canal. Large and small 
tracts, $10 per acre up. Choice lots 
in Ocala. Write for details, 
CHARLES H. ROGERS, 102 N, 
Watulla, Ocala, Fla. 





OWN A HOME in Zephyr Hills. the 
friendly, progressive veterans come 
munity in Florida. Your choice of 
100 homesites, $50 each, easy terms, 
Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 
direct from City of Zephyr Hills, 
Write for full details. B. F. Parsons, 
Director Publicity Commission, Zee 
phyr Hills, Florida. 








JUMBO PICTURES 
BIGGER! BETTER! 

The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
including 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the fole 
lowing low prices— 
8 exposure roll developed and one Jumbe 
from each negative 25c, 
6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 
16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm €0@ 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 36, 
All films developed fine grain. 
Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 
roll or reprint order and compare the dife 
ference. 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 


Box T St. Paul, Minn. 








DISCRIMINATING 
CAMERA FANS! 


RAY’S FOR MORE VALUE— 

BETTER SERVICE 

Clip this ad and send trial roll with 25¢ 

(coin) rolls developed; your choice, twe 

beautiful double weight professional en- 

largements and 8 never-fade Raytone 

+ amy or two prints each good negative. 

ither money saving coupons in- 





RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE. 


Dept. 45-F. La Crosse, Wis, 





WATCHES AND JEWELRY 





ELGIN & WALTHAM WATCHES 






Za 
FREE 





Send for new Illustrated 
watch and jewelry catalog. 


Many attractive buys at 
sensationally Low Pricess 


Make extra money, too. 


Plymouth Jewelry Company 
163 Canal St., Dept. A, N. ¥o 


caval 




















PEARL HARBOR BROOCH 
14kt. ROLLED GOLD 


A gift that goes straight to her heart!— 
@ beautiful Brooch hand-carved from genu- 
ine Mother-Of-Pearl with her name spelled 
out in 14 kt rolled gold ecross the face 
of the pin. 

t 2 2, J 


A tiny ome gnia, or a 
dangles below the name. 


LIFETIME GUARANTEE 
Guarantee of satisfaction, for life. 


POSTAGE FREE 


Send $1.00 and the Brooch will be mailed 
te you, and we will pay postege. 

Print the name you desire spelled out. If 
hee choose to have it mailed direct to her, 
include her name and address. Indicate 
wheher you wish the ermy Insignia or the 
simulated stone. Then t your doller in 
the mail, quantities are limited. 


lated stone 





STYLECRAFT JEWELRY CO. 
Dept. AT, 246 Filth Ave., New York City 





isthenics with great gusto. 





During the many years we have 
our customers want the same hi 


QUALITY 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed 


Any 12 or 16 Exp. Roll Developed 


Contact Prints without 
25 or more, 2¢ each; 


USE THIS PRICE LIST FOR 


Reprints, 3x4 or 


BOX 184A 




















QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING 


we have emphasized QUALITY above everything and have spared 
no expense to give our customers the best in photo finishing. We know 


have received in the past, including our ARTEX Borders, and so we 
are doing everything we can to make this service possible. Our 
ABOVE EVERYTHING prices are shown below: 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and printed 
for | colored or 2 Plain Enlargements.............. 
MARK YOUR ORDER DEPARTMENT X. 


Negative. (No enlargements included)..........0:-.:cssccsuen 


each negative. (No enlargement included)...............000 


Eight Contact Prints and One colored enlargement or 
cckogumanle from best megative............ccccsseseseesereenenennnnenes 


Fine Grain Developing — 3x4 Prints — No Free Enlargements 
6 Exp. Univex..............25¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill.......... $1.00 
8 Exp. Rolls.................35¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refill...............$1.25 
12 Exp. Rolls.................50¢ 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill.......... $1.50 
16 Exp. Rollls....cccccc-70¢ 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refill................$1.75 
1@ Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.00 36 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.50 


done Mail Order Photo Finishing, 


gh quality and workmanship they 


with coupon good 


30c 


30c 
30c 
30c 


and TWO Prints from Each 


nna 


and One Contact Print from 
sesseeeees Only 
two plain 
— sessseee Only 
enlargements, 3¢ each. 
100 or more I'/2c each 
CANDID CAMERA FINISHING 


Jumbos 4c each 





ARROW PHOTO SERVICE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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T appealing picture to come out of the recent Third Army 


ne. Pickaninnies watct 


vance on an enemy position. 


One-Act Play Contest Offers 


1 “war” invade their front yard 


— 


maneuvers in Carolina is 
as soldiers of the VIII Corps 
—Signal Corps Photo 





300 Bucks in Cash Awards 


Ever try to write a one-act play? If you can dash off something that will run 15 to 40 minutes 
on the boards and if you’re a soldier, you stand a chance of cashing in on prizes totaling $300. And 


that doesn’t include royalties coming your way should your pl 


publication. 


The Special Service Office of the | 


Second Service Command, Room 
1200, 165 Broadway, N. Y., is spon- 
soring the contest. Judges are Rachel 
Crothers, Rose Franken, George Ab- 
bott, Austin Strong, Samson Raphael- 
son, Frederick Lonsdale, Kenyon 
Nicholson, Guy Bolton and John Gol- 


subject matter, content, or form of 
the plays. But since the main ob- 
jective of the contest is to find plays 
that will provide lively entertain- 
ment for Army men who represent 
the widest possible audiences, high- 


ay get subsequent production or 
most perfect form would be a little 
play that is entertaining and inspira- 
tional. In the last analysis, however, 
\ saienaiamana should be stressed as 
the first consideration. 

8. A factor in the awarding of 


Army, Navy Ali 
On Draft Polic 


A joint Army-Navy policy regulating the enlisting or 
sioning of civilians employed in Federal agencies and spec 
industries has been adopted by the Secretary of War and t 
tary of the Navy, on recommendation of the Joint Army 





Personnel Board. C 


Civilians occupying key positions Blst Airborne AA 


in Federal agencies and in a list of 


other occupations in war industry | Receives Its Colo 


will not be accepted for commission 
or enlistment without first obtaining 
a written release from the head of , 
the agency or war industry con- 
cerned. 


CAMP CLAIBORNE, La, 
orful ceremony here Maj. 
liam C. Lee, commanding 
the 101st Airborne Divisio 


presented colors to the 81 


In the case of civilian employes 
whose jobs are outside executive and 
technical-expert categories, a release | ins 


from the local Selective Service The Bist 


Anti-Aircraft Battalion w 
command of Lt. Col. Williag 


Airborne An 


Board will be required before accept- | Battalion is a new and is 


ance for enlistment or commission. | 

If a disagreement occurs between 
th local board and the industry con- | 
cerned, appeal may be taken under | 
Selective Service regulations. In the | 
event of disapproval by the head of 


Scoggins the 
plunged 


program. 


into an 


of the new Eagle Divisio 
the command of Lieutenan 


unit has 


intensiv 





the agency or industry, the final de- 
cision will rest with a committee ap- | 
pointed by the Joint Army and Navy, | 
Personnel Board. 

Another basic policy set forth in 
the joint statement is that, except in 
furtherance of definite mobilization 
plans, no personnel other than stu- 
dents in recognized institutions will 
be commissioned or enlisted and 
then be permitted to remain on an 
active status, keeping their civilian 
employment. 











McClellan Civilia 
Enlist for Army Tr 


McCLELLAN FIELD, Cal 
three skilled mechanics tri 
alls for uniforms here 
when they voluntarily enlis 
United States Army Air 
cording to Capt. T. H. Wi 
McClellan Field recruiting 





prizes will be the facility with which 
the manuscript can be performed in 
ordinary camp theaters. The type of 


brow poetic themes, or plots involv- | 
ing subtle psychological motives, will | 


den. Closing date: December 21. 
Here are the complete rules, and 


Now Available’ 


an application blank for your con- 
venience: 


Rules 


1. Only scripts written by Army 
men especially for this contest will 
be considered. No play that has been 
shown elsewhere will be eligible. 

2. Plays should require no less 
than 15 minutes, and no more than 
40 minutes to be performed. 


3. Manuscripts should be written 
on only one side of the paper, and 
the sheets should be bound together 
by some simple means. The title of 
the play, the name and address of 
the author, should be plainly stated 
on the cover or top page. 

4. Manuscripts should be submitted 
to Special Service Officer, Second 
Service Command, Room 1200, 165 
Broadway, New York City, and must 
be received no later than noon of 
December 21, 1942. 

5. The judges will make every ef- 
fort to see that all manuscripts are 
returned to their authors but can- 
not be responsible for their loss in 
transit, etc. 

6. No limitation is placed upon the 


be at a heavy disadvantage to begin 
with. Plays based on humor, or on 
the simplest, cleanest and commonest 
human values will be preferred. 


7. While the use of themes, 
speeches, or situations that are patri- 
otic, or stimulating to a higher de- 
votion to Army duties, or to a clearer 
understanding of the issues of the 
war—is certainly acceptable, it should 
be understood that the purpose of 
the contest is not necessarily to find 
patriotically inspiring plays so much 
as good entertainment. Inspiration 
and entertainment, however, are not 
at all incompatible, and perhaps the 


acting required, the scenic back- 
| grounds, costumes, props, and make- 
up should all be within the limita- 
tions of the usual soldier theatrical 
enterprise. The decisive factor, how- 
ever, will be entertainment value of 
the play for the soldier audiences. 

Prizes are $100, $80, $60, $40, $20 
for the first five winners respectively. 
Ail rights from production of the 
play, and from royalties on a book 
containing the five plays accrue to 
the winners. However, all perform- 
ances of the prize plays in Army 
camps shall always be free of roy- 
alty. 











‘Submit This Form 


; Name of contestant...................000+ 


| Rank 


| Branch of: service 


ALL SCRIPTS MUST BE CLEARED THROUGH POST PUBLIC 
RELATIONS OFFICER 


With Script 


pvssanteness ET stadia 








Birth 
Of a Baby 


Trooper’s Child Born 
In Service Club with Hos- 
tess’ Aid 


FORT RILEY, Kans.—Grand 
Hotel had nothing on the service 
club here at the Cavalry replace- 
ment training center. One of our 
sleuths reports that prartically 
anything can and will happen, 
if you wait long enough. While 
having a leisurely Sunday morn- 
ing breakfast last week, he was 
joined by Mrs. Ruth Buffington, 
hostess in the cafeteria, who sat 
down and blandly announced that 
she had just assisted in the birth 
of a child in the ladies’ lounge. 

It seems that a visiting wife of one 
of the troopers stationed here for 
basic training had retired to the rest 
room and was discovered there by 
Mrs. B., who promptly took over. 
A while later she was seen emerg- 
ing with a soft look in her eyes 
which implied that something pretty 


wonderful had happened. 
A hasty phone call brought an 
ambulance and a doctor, and the 
tient was whisked away to the 
pital, all under the watchful eye 
of Mrs. Buffington. 





| field service school of its kind in a 


“To conserve fighting strength.” 

As the corps now is organized and 
trained, its personnel on the world’s 
battlefronts is able to assure aid by 
doctors to wounded fighting men at 
stations only 500 yards behind the 
lines and within a few minutes of 
the time they are wounded. 

No other army in the world, offi- 
cers said, is equipped to treat its 
wounds so near the scene of battle. 

The medical corps staged a simu- 
lated battle to show how it operates. 
Moving with the troops into the 
| thick of fighting were unarmed but 
uniformed men wearing bright Red 
Cross arm bands. 


Here and there a soldier fell. In 
a matter of moments a man with 
an arm band was beside him, admin- 
istering emergency treatment, jerk- 
ing the bayonet from the fallen 
man’s rifle, tying a handkerchief to 
it, plunging the bayonet into the 
ground as a marker for the litter 
bearers. 

Within ten minutes after a soldier 
fell, four husky men were at his side, 
lifting him to a stretcher. Crouch- 
ing low, the litter-bearers made their 
way back to a battalion aid station, 
only 500 yards from the front. 

The “wounded” were removed in a 








Aid Groups Work 
Close to Front Line 


CARLISLE BARRACKS, Pa.—The Army Medical 
demonstrated this week what officers said was the only medical 


Corps 


ny army, enlisted men and doctors, 


working under mock battle conditions, exhibiting the life-saving 


techniques by which the corps is carrying out its stated function: 
© - 





period of six to eight hours through 
this station, the collecting station a 
mile behind the lines and the di- 
visional clearing station, four to six 
miles in the rear, to the base hos- 
pital, 

At all stages treatrnent and nour- 
ishment were provided, splints were 
applied, drugs administered, hem- 
orrhages stopped, pain eased. 

At the collecting station, which is 
|equipped with twelve ambulances, 
| surgical instruments, drugs, dress- 
|ings and a portable kitchen, the 
wounded receive advance first aid. 








Quiz Answer 
(See PPage 12) 
Spanish-American. 
Desertion., 
D. 
Second Lieutenant. 
B 


Alvin York and Samuel Woodfill 
Cc 


- Major, USA. 


CANAUS WNP 


is rigid and can be directed is a 
a dirigible.) 
10. B. 





. Barrage balloon, (Anything that | 
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These Publications of The Adju- 
tant General’s Schoc]—Can You 
Afford To Be Without Them? 








Quarterly Digest of War Departme 

Objectives. For period April 1, 194 
to June 30, 1942. Important aid to commii 
sioned and enlisted staff and administrati 
personnel. Contains a digest of the more in 
portant letter directives published by the We 
Department, and a chéck list of other direg 
tives, War Department circulars, War Depa 
ment bulletins, and Army Regulations. R 
stricted, confidential and secret matter not if 
cluded. In the future each volume will co 

a three-month period. 


50c per copy or by subscription $1.50 per y 
ORDERS—Revised June, 1942 


Includes a discussion and specimen copies ¢ 
General Orders, Special Orders, Bulletins a 
Circulars. New edition incorporates abbrevi¢ 
tions, symbols and telegraphic English autho 
ized by W.D. Circular No. 13, 1942. 

pamphlet is a “must” for all who write or pub 


lish military directves. 50¢ per copy posts 


Adjutant General’s School Lec 


Series. No. 1—The Army Personnel System 
No. 2—Leadership. No. 3—General and Sp 
cial Staffs. No. 4—Administration of the Arm 
No. 5—A Standard Operating Procedure for 
Regimental Adjutant’s Office. No. 6—Milita 
Correspondence—A Check List. 


Only {0c each, post 


An Investment in These Publications Will Ret 
You Big Profits! They Will Help You Do a Bett 


Job—And Get Ahead Fast! 


Use the Order Fo 


Below! 


ARMY TIMES, BOOK DEPT. 


Daily News Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Inclo 


omen, fe 


sed please find $———— for the following: 


—— copies QUARTERLY DIGEST OF WAR DE 


PARTMENT DIRECTIVES (at 50c per cop 
December, 1941, to March, 1942, or 
subscriptions to QUARTERLY DIGEST @ 
WAR DEPARTMENT DIRECTIVES at $1.50 p 
year postpaid. 

copies of ORDERS (see description above) 
50c per copy, postpaid. 

copies of the Lecture Series 
—No. ly —No. 2; —No. 3; 
5; —No. 6. 


(see abo 
—No. 4; 


Name 
Organization 
Address 





